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The Only Alternative 


ET the parent, flinching with a natural impulse from 
| giving up so much of his life to his children, 


remember that he is in the situation of the gen- 
eral who has burned his bridges behind him. No going 
back is possible. Go forward he must. The only choice 


he has left is between doing well or ill the undertaking 
which he, and nobody else, has set before him. 


—Dorothy Canfield Fisher. 
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This Month’s Contributors 


Mildred Evans continues her valuable sug- 
gestions to parents, the first installment of 
which was published in July. A teacher in 
the intermediate department at the Mt. Airy 
School, she is taking post graduate work in 
the School of Education in Temple University, 
Philadelphia. She is a graduate of Cornell. 

Articles and verse by Laura Davies Holt 
have appeared frequently in the Vorta Re- 
view and Auditory Outlook. Mrs. Holt lives 
in Houston, Texas. 

_An article by Yvonne Pitrois in the July 
Votta Review described the career of Suzanne 
Lavaud, a young French woman who was re- 

| cently awarded a doctor’s degree by the Sor- 
bonne. 
Lucile M. Moore is supervising teacher at 
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| 
| 
the Florida School for the Deaf. She is one | 
of the Association’s Board of Directors. | 

Edith Bitting teaches at the Philadelphia | 
Home for the Training in Speech of Deaf 
Children before They Are of School Age. 

The contribution from James Kerr Love is | 
reprinted from The Teacher of the Deaf. Dr. | 
Love, for many years Aural Surgeon at the | 
Glasgow Royal Infirmary, has devoted his life 
to the welfare of the deaf. 

Frank H. Rodin, M.D., is a member of the 
Bureau of Child Hygiene of the San Francisco 
Health Department. 

Mildred Groht taught for several years in 
the Maryland School. She has been teaching 
at the Lexington Avenue School, New York 
City, since 1926, 
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Julius Hans Spiegel, Munich Dancer, who Has Been Deaf 
Since Infancy 
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East Meets West 


In the Dance Compositions of a Deaf Artist 


66 EK belongs to that unhappy yet 
happy class of men whom na- 
ture, while denying them two 

senses, has yet made very rich within.” 

This is the way the Berliner Tageblatt 

described, several years ago, a German 

artist who had sprung suddenly into Eu- 
ropean fame with his dance _interpreta- 
tions of the Far East. 
with palpably restrained enthusiasm, evi- 


dently being a little puzzled as to the 


The critic wrote 


phenomenon presented to him: a totally 
deaf man who had mastered the intricate 
“This 


Spiegel,” he continued, “while not being a 


movements of the oriental dances. 
master of musical dance, is yet a master 
of bodily music. He merits the attention 
of artists of our own time who seek to 
comprehend primitive forms of bodily ex- 
pression. He is primitive, because, lacking 
two senses, he resembles in many ways 
the man of thousands of years ago. He 
has also the inner potentialities of this 
man. He is full of childlike happiness, 
of bouncing delight, and of slow, solemn 
rhythm. 
ment, his dance expresses the more au- 
thentically the laughter and play, the 
naive desires of primitive man, and his 
wonder and confusion are strangely ex- 
pressed in the changing arabesques of his 
arms. He is a living example of primitive 
art.” 

Later critics seem to regard Spiegel less 


Having no musical accompani- 


as a spectacular curiosity than as a seri- 
ous artist who has engaged the attention 
of a cultivated public. In the many ar- 
ticles concerning him which have been 


published in Italy, Germany and France, 
his dances, his masks, his costumes re- 
ceive extravagant praise, and his deafness 
is mentioned only as an item of personal 
information, indirectly related to his art 
in that it has “sharpened his vision” and 
“concentrated his three remaining senses 
so that he has developed a new faculty of 
apprehension.” 

Spiegel is totally deaf, and was either 
born so, or became deaf from a convul- 
sion or “cramps,” as he himself. states, 
when he was about a year old. He was 
orphaned when very young, and was edu- 
cated in the Berlin Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb. The strict discipline of 
the school irked him, and he escaped as 
soon as possible, and went to Munich to 
study painting. He remained there seven 
years and attained considerable recogni- 
tion as a landscape and portrait artist, 
his work being widely exhibited. Gradu- 
ally, he turned to another mode of ex- 
pression. During his student years in 
Munich, he had become closely associated 
with a Javanese prince, who undertook to 
teach him the primitive dances of Java 
and Bali. Spiegel, who took to the idea 
in a burst of amateur enthusiasm, soon 
became immersed in a profound study of 
oriental art and customs, especially as re- 
lated to the dance. For several years, he 
steeped himself in the history and culture 
of eastern peoples. In 1925, he suddenly 
appeared before the public as a Javanese 
dancer. He became popular in 
Munich and Berlin, and made a success- 
ful appearance at the Apollo Theatre in 


very 
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A JAVANESE TEMPLE DANCE 


Paris. A long stay in Capri widened his 
horizon, and then he appeared in Rome, 
where, celebrated by the futuristic poets, 
Marinetti and Vasari, his dances created 
something of a sensation. In 1927 he was 
engaged by the German actress and pro- 
ducer, Lola Kreutzburg, to tour under her 
management. When she produced her 
film, “Bali the Wonderland,” she included 
in it five of Spiegel’s dance numbers. 
Spiegel now lives chiefly in Capri, ful- 
filling dance engagements in different 
capitals. 

His dances have no musical accompani- 
ment save the occasional rhythmic beat 
of a gong. He wears carved and highly 
colored masks, some of which are origi- 
nal and very old, and some of which he 
made himself. He fashions his own cos- 
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tumes, designing them from old paintings, 
He has a wide range of subjects: a 
Buddha dance, a Javanese temple dance, 
a Chinese dance, a Japanese sword dance, 
and many others. A Viennese critic says 
of him, “His dance compositions are as 
widely removed as possible from the imi- 
tations of exotic dances with which Eu- 
rope has been surfeited, and which are 
only variations of our European dances 
adorned with suggestions of oriental cos- 
tume. Spiegel has so made the movements 
his own that he is able to show us the 
quiet moderation and economy of motion 
that distinguish the dances of the Far 
East from our own. 
pictures that are sharply accentuated, and 
that yet blend into one another, he con- 
veys the melody of the dance movement. 
The effect is compelling. The spectators 
repetition of every 


In a succession of 


always demand a 
dance.” 

The Berlin Abendblatt is even more en- 
thusiastic: “A peculiarly fascinating, even 
overwhelming presentation of strange cul- 
ture, strange customs. . . . It is no longer 
Berlin, Germany, Europe that we see. It 
is Japan, India, Siam, Java. The 
masks are fashioned with great art and 
are full of expression. They are not the 
dead faces of puppets, but are full of liv- 
ing variety and charm. The movements 
have a monotonous rhythm, slow and 


heavy. They are like a long chain of pic-. 


tures, one succeeding and blending into 
another. He is not intellectual and not 
particularly expressive. Yet his dance is 
of the soul, a religious dance, a dance of 
prayer. He casts a religious, mystical 
spell. Even the play of his beautiful 
hands has its own peculiar and charming 


effect.” 


The Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung gives 
a picturesque account of a private appear- 
ance which he made during the evening 
of the summer solstice, June 21, 1931. 
“The crescent moon shines clearly in the 
dark sky. Between two age old maples 
in the wide park of Frau von Werner's 
estate in Wannsee, a purple curtain is 
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SPIEGEL MAKES HIS OWN MASKS AND COSTUMES 


hung. The refractor that stands behind 
the curtain sheds a fantastic but charm- 
ingly colored light over a portion of the 
dark landscape. Exotic contrasts are sug- 
gested, as if we were looking at pictures 
of Java and Bali cast by a magic lantern. 
And then a movement begins. First, the 
spectators, who sit in two long rows be- 
fore the curtain, begin to rustle with ex- 
pectancy. The curtain is drawn aside to 
reveal a rectangle of light bordered by 
the dark background of the park and by 
hangings of brilliant red. There are heavy 
blows of a gong. Suddenly, there appears 
a gaily clad and brilliantly masked figure, 
dancing in a peculiar, slow rhythm, a 
fantasy of movement that is strange to 
Europe. We have seen the Javanese prince, 
Jodhana, who danced at the Gallery Thea- 
tre. How much stronger in effect this 
dance becomes when the highly cultivated 
is joined to the primitive. M 

“Spiegel has, with marvelous power of 
adaptation, absorbed in his person the 
East Asian dance movements. In_ vari- 


egated succession, he dances a Siamese 
Buddha dance, an Indian Kolem dance, a 
Javanese demon dance. Among the Bali 
dances is one offering the singularly fasci- 
nating presentation of two persons, war- 
rior and maiden, through one form. For 
this dance, he wears a double mask, with 
two faces which he turns successively to- 
ward the spectators as he passes from one 
character to another. Now the movements 
are sharp and quick; now they flow 
slowly, restfully; now they are coquet- 
tish; now, like the Japanese Hari-kiri 
dance, full of heavy sorrow. 

“Always the dance was primitive. Al- 
ways the masks, figures, costumes and 
movements were of a singularity that, in 
the dark night, brought close to us a 
strange culture and the emotional expres- 
sion of the East. Here was a solstice by 
which East and West came together. 

“We had not the impression of seeing a 
dance artist with long years of study and 
imitation behind him. Rather it was one 


(Continued on page 376) 
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Self Help for Your Deaf Child 
in Vacation Days 


By Mivprep Evans 


VEN the best intentioned parents with hearing children at every oppor- 


cannot spend all waking hours 
teaching the deaf child in the 
home. Father is away at business all day, 
and tired at night when he comes home. 
and mother is the busiest person in the 
family. Her work is never done. Some- 
times an older brother or sister, or a de- 
voted aunt or grandmother, can be pressed 
into but in most families these 
relatives have their own affairs to look 
after. So every deaf child must learn to 
amuse himself at least a part of the time. 
And it is important for his own sake 
that he should. Modern educators realize 
that it is as necessary for children to de- 
velop initiative, self reliance, the ability 
to make wise decisions and stick to them. 
as it is for them to learn arithmetic and 
geography. Deaf children need special 
emphasis on these traits. The deaf child. 
from babyhood, has had to have more 
parental help than the average child re- 
quires. He has grown to depend on father 
and mother, to cling to them even when 
he doesn’t need them, because with them 
he is sure of love and sympathy and un- 
derstanding. But the world, which he 
must face sooner or later, isn’t going to 
take extra pains to be tender and tolerant 
and patient with deaf people. So the 
more your deaf child can do for himself, 
the more he learns to depend on himself, 
the better for him it will be. This sum- 
mer you will have plenty of opportunities 
to foster and encourage self reliance. 
“But,” a worried mother said to me re- 
cently, “I don’t want my deaf girl to get 
in the habit of going off by herself with a 
book. I want her to play with the other 
children!” 
“Of course you do!” I agreed instantly, 
“and so do I! Encourage Ella to play 


service, 


tunity. Getting along with unhandicapped 
people is one of the things she must learn 
to do. Besides, from other children she 
will learn what we grown ups could not 
teach her half so well. For instance, she 
will learn unselfishness. If one child in a 
group is selfish and bad tempered the 
others will not play with him. It is only 
by being with children that Ella will 
learn to be a good loser, and a good fol- 
lower — deaf children usually want to 
choose the games and lead in them and 
win them! She will learn to stand teas- 
ing, and to like sharing her possessions, 
and so on. But there will be times—we 
who love Ella might just as well face it 
and prepare for it—there will be times, 
when, because of her deafness, Ella will 
be shut out of the group. When the oth- 
ers are singing in the glee club, or listen- 
ing to a concert or lecture, she cannot en- 
joy it with them. Lucky it will be for 
her, at such times, if she has plenty of 
resources within herself!” 

Then too, there will be rainy days and 
evenings. Those times when the family 
gathers in the living room, when every 
hearing person, from father with his 
newspaper to brother with his Boy Scout 
manual, is occupied with reading, what 
shall the deaf boy or girl read? 


Reading 


Well, certainly this is one time when 
reading should be emphasized for the 
deaf child. Seeing everybody else in the 
family reading will do much to make him 
want to read, too. Even the tiny deaf 
child, the one who has just spent his first 
year in school, should have his own ma- 
terial, saved specially for this family 
reading hour, and given to him at no 
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other time. (If he is allowed to get it 
whenever he wants it there will be noth- 
ing new and delightful about it in the 
reading hour.) 

Even in the nursery schools for hearing 
children—I just paid a visit to a com- 
pletely modern and well equipped uni- 
versity nursery school—the little children 
are given picture books to look at, and 
enjoy. Some teacher tells the story in 
briefest, simplest form, and the little tots 
go through the pic- 
ture books again and 
again afterwards, 
till they know the 
story as well as the 
Most of it 


is told by the pic- 


teacher. 





tures, anyhow. 

In my opinion, every little deaf child 
should have all the bright picture books 
—the modern kind—that the family can 
afford. They should be his own books, 
with his name on the inside cover, which 
he can learn to recognize, and some 
grown up can act out the story for him, 
or use paper cut-outs, if there is no other 
way to explain it to him. I saw a charm- 
ing dramatization of the Three Bears, re- 
cently, with little cut-outs, and the five- 
year old deaf child got the idea perfectly. 
It’s surprising what a clever mother can 
do with cut-outs. Then, let the child get 
his books, evenings, and look through them 
all, follow- 
ing the sto- 
ries from 
the pic- 
tures as he 
pleases. If 
there are 
enough, and 
a new one 
is added 
now and 
then as a 
surprise, he 
will like 
this book 
hour. 
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On my desk 
at this moment 
are some de- 
lightful picture 
books, with big 
illustrat i ons, , 
published by 
the Harter Com- 


Cleve- 


land, Ohio: Ma cy ; j 


pany, 


“Peter Rabbit” 
and “Hansel j&@ ' 
and Gretel” and [a 
66 Cinderella. ? Courtesy, Harter Publishing Co. 
The McLoughlin Co., Springfield, Mass., 
also has attractive picture books for small 
children. We liked “Happy Little People,” 
and “Mary Lou,” and “Round the Clock.” 
In the Five and Ten stores is “Baby 
Ann,” designed by Queen Holden, a book 
full of clothes and toys for the baby, 
which even a five-year old can cut out 
and put together. I noticed other cut- 
out books there, one of movie stars, one 
of big sister, and one of a boy and his pos- 
sessions. Milton Bradley Company has sets 
of educational cut-outs, at thirty-five cents: 
“Mother Goose,” “Cut-Out Toys for Tiny 
Tots,” “The Family,” “Play-time Circus.” 
Then there are plenty of puzzles at 
fifty cents. Milton Bradley, Springfield, 
Mass., offer an animal puzzle and a bird 
puzzle and a “Woodland Picture Puzzle.” 
And from the Harter Company you can 
order a set of picture-making silhouettes 





pom for forty cents which 
Ly amused a little deaf 
bie Ta : a 
rows child of my acquaint- 
re po , 
ais ance hours at a time. 

pj a a ’ : 

ae >, The = silhouettes are 

a ~ cut out and then ar- 
cer . . 


ranged on big sheets 
of cardboard or white paper to make pic- 
tures, and they may be varied to suit in- 
dividual whims. 

Perhaps, like most of us, you have to 
count pennies this summer, and cannot 
buy as much of this delightful educational 
material as you wish. In that case you 
can help out by making your own ma- 
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terial. When your little son or daughter 
is out playing with the other children 
paste the prettiest magazine covers you 

have on 
=] large cards. 
(The cards 
that come 
from stores 
to protect 
garments 
p u rchased 
will do ad- 
mirably . ) 
Then cut 
up the pictures and put them in envelopes 
as puzzles, and bring them out in the next 
family reading hour. You can make your 
own silhouettes, too, for picture making. 
Or have ready plenty of old magazines, 
paste and blank books, and let your child 
cut out his own “family”: father, mother 
and children. Let him cut out the rooms 
for their house, and the clothes they like. 
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and the things they eat, and so on, and 
paste them all in his blank books. The 
possibilities here are endless, and later 


you can use these pictures for lip reading 
games. Another time, cardboard, 
cut out squares, circles, oblongs, triangles, 
etc., and let your child use them as 
patterns for making designs with his 
colored crayons. Of course, you will have 
to help him 
a bit the 
first time, 
but if he 
is inter- 

sted, he 
will spend 
many a 
half hour 
making 
borders or 
booklet covers and coloring them to suit his 
fancy. Even the family button box can be 
used as design or picture making material. 

And if you think of this as “just some- 
thing to keep children busy,” please 


from 





Sunday 
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change your mind. On my desk is an ap- 
proved list from a big university, of “Pre- 
School Experiences That Contribute to 
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Reading Readiness”; that is, things small 
children can do that will hasten their 
ability to learn to read. In addition to the 
occupations just mentioned there are other 
similar ones upon that list: 

Making booklets of vegetables or fruit 
(pictures). 

Printing with toy printing press 
name and names of others). 

Drawing pictures and signing them, or 
letting father do that. 

Distributing “mail” to all the family. 

Putting a series of pictures together to 
make a “story.” 

Collecting pictures of fruit, flowers, etc., 
and classifying them. 

Matching cards in card games, 
child cannot play the game. 

Making a “letter” by drawing a lot of 
little pictures. Father or mother can fill in 
by writing be- 
tween the pic- 


(own 


even if 





tures, and and CY 
child can send Read Cole 
it to some- 

body. 


Making col- 
lection of la- 
bels on cans, 
bottles, pack- 
ages, etc., look- 
ing over collec- 
tion and iden- 
tifying each 
label. 

Laying 
sticks in designs, 
stories. 

The child a bit older, and a bit more 
advanced, can probably read his own pic- 
ture books, especially after mother or 
father has read the stories to him several 
times. (You know modern methods of 
teaching reading make much use of this 
sort of repetition.) 

The reading a young child likes best, 
usually, is to be found in books that tell 
about things he does daily, things he 
knows, and the world with which he is 
familiar. He likes to read about dogs 
and cats and canaries, about toys, and 
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or in “pictures” to tell 
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what father does, and the farm (if he is 
familiar with farm life). The young 
child, deaf or hearing, is interested in 
the fascinating things that are going on 
right around him—auto rides, going to 
the store and the zoo and the movies, and 
having birthday parties, and blowing up 
balloons. Bearing this in mind, you can 
find plenty of easy reading for him. 
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Then there are attractive self-help books, 
in which children can find enjoyable 
amusement that all the while will be 
teaching them without their knowing it. 
Harter’s have a new book, “Under the 
Number Tree” for children just learning 
numbers, and “In the Number Tree” for 
children learning combinations. These 
books are only twenty-four cents apiece, 
and a little deaf friend of mine had to be 
dragged away from one of them to go out 
to the movies. Harter’s put out “My 
Work Book in Reading,” too, which 
would prove a boon to any parent this 
summer. (Forty-eight cents.) If you order 
any of this material make sure that you 
get something different from what the 
child may have had in school. There is 
plenty to choose from. Get something 
that is new to your child. That’s the 
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charm. A child can proceed from one 
pleasant page to another, in “Under the 
Number Tree,” with no adult assistance. 

For older children, there is only one 
problem that confronts us—finding read- 
ing that they like. I have taught deaf 
children for years, and been personally 
acquainted with many deaf children in 
homes, and I have never yet found one 
who would not read, though I’ve had a 
terrible time, on some occasions, to dis- 
cover what on earth they liked to read. 


Let Him Select His Own Books 


If you have that rare child, the one 
who reads anything so it’s a book, you 
are lucky. If not, take your child with 
you to the book store or the public li- 
brary, and let him browse around, while 
you keep a wary (but inconspicuous) eye 
on him. Don’t let him think he must read 
what you like. Let him please himself. 
Remember, you are trying to build up a 
genuine liking for reading. I had one 
deaf boy last term who doted on travel 
booklets, and I always saved for him all 
that came to me in the mail. He would 
pore over accounts of trips to China and 
Norway, and beg me to show him on the 
big school map how the boats would go, 
though it is doubtful if he will ever get 
into the next state, until he is grown up. 
Anyway, I borrowed copies of Asia and 
The Geographic for him, and knew he 
was reading for pleasure even if he won't 
do much traveling. His father had been 
an immigrant. Perhaps this explained 
Eph’s tastes. 

A little girl in the same class seemed to 
care only for the movie advertisements in 
the daily paper, which she studied over 
carefully every day, for no reason at all, 
and she adored cheap movie magazines. 
I tried vainly for some time to interest 
her in non-movie reading, but after see- 
ing a movie of Washington’s life she sud- 
denly switched her interest to the Father 
of His Country, to my great relief, and 
read everything about Washington she 
could beg or borrow. Whether this inter- 
est will last all summer or not I can’t say, 
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but if I were home with her I should try 
to lead from the Washington stories to 
Franklin and Lincoln 
heroes. I'd try! If 
abruptly changed her reading likes I'd 
change my plans for her reading, too, and 


stories about and 


other great she 


take pains to find something worth while 
that she would enjoy. 

What do you and I read? Something 
someone else recommends? Yes, if we like 
it, too. But none of us grown ups would 
let another dictate to us concerning our 
reading for any length of time. Watch 
the people on the trolley car read their 
newspapers, if you want to see diversified 
tastes. One man is spell bound over the 
sporting page. Another reads the finance 
pages. Another reads the editorials. One 
woman reads the serial, another the reci- 
pes, and another the poetry column. And 
who shall say which one is getting the 
most ideas out of the printed page? Of 
course, while we use every opportunity to 
improve the reading taste of deaf boys 
and girls in our charge, we yet must rec- 
ognize the fact that liking for reading. or 
a particular form of reading matter, can- 
not be forced upon young people. It’s a 
matter of growth. 

Provide plenty of interesting material, 
then, for older boys and girls, and then 
let them choose what they want. I have 
found that big deaf boys are always in- 
terested in magazines like Popular Sci- 
ence and The American Boy, but yours 
might be an exception. Children are as 
different as grown ups! 


What About Fairy Stories? 

Fairy stories, by the way, are the hard- 
est, usually, in which to interest deaf chil- 
dren. The world of fancy and make-be- 
lieve is not known to little deaf children, 
who, because of their handicaps, miss all 
the fairy lore that little hearing tots get 
from babyhood, and repeat as they learn 
to talk. It is a matter of opinion whether 
fairy tales are of much value to young 
deaf children, or whether the time spent 
in making them understandable to the 
children they bewilder would not be more 
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profitably spent on other subjects. You 
see, by the time a deaf child is able to 
learn nursery rhymes, he is usually sev- 
eral years older than his hearing brothers 
and sisters were when they first learned 
to say them. The deaf child of eight or 
nine is waking up mentally, and intensely 
interested in every day existence. He 
wants to know about everything whether 
it is “truth or fool,” and when we have 
to go to great lengths to explain that the 
cow didn’t really jump over the moon, or 
what Jack did when his crown was bro- 
ken, we’re using up a good deal of time, 
and sometimes all our explanations seem 
to leave the deaf child more puzzled than 
ever. 

Primary experts tell us that little hear- 
ing children learn nursery rhymes and the 
first classic fairy tales without thinking 
deeply or worrying about broken crowns 
or the wolf gobbling up a little girl. 
They love the rhymes for the joy of the 
jingles, which please their ears. and the 
fairy tales for the repetitions and imagery 
and happy endings. But a deaf child of 
seven or eight is a literal, inquiring lit- 
tle being. He is eager for information, 
and even before he can ask questions 
properly he is managing to put over his 
queries about everything. He doesn’t want 
nonsense. He wants facts. 

Does he miss a great deal by not being 
brought up on the classics his hearing 
brothers and sisters got? Undoubtedly. 
But should force 
fairy tales and nursery rhymes upon the 
perplexed deaf child but save them till 
later. If he could take them naturally 
and lightly as his little hearing brothers 
and sisters learned them, I should not 
deny them to him. This sometimes hap- 
pens, too. 


personally I never 


Whether we use nursery rhymes and 
fairy tales or not, there’s a wealth of 
good reading material, now, for every 
age. The next time you shop in the city, 
visit a book store or school supply house, 
and see for yourself how many splendid 
new juvenile books there are, at moderate 
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cost. It has been proved, too, that chil- 
dren like facts as well as stories, if the 
facts are presented in an interesting way. 
There are informational books that you 
and I would have loved, but didn’t 
have in our own young days. Deaf chil- 
dren of my acquaintance are particularly 
interested in this sort of book: a book 
about air planes, or animals, or Indians, 
or Lindbergh. It’s real to them. Watch 
your child in the movies, when the news 
of the week is flashed, and observe what 
he likes best. Then let a book or article 
on that subject, in simple language, ap- 
pear casually on the living room table. 
I'll venture you won't have to urge him 
to read it. 

And if you will pardon a word of cau- 
tion from a teacher who has visited in a 
great many homes where there are deaf 
children, may I add this? Again and 
again I have seen intelligent parents 
calmly hand out 
a book to a deaf 
girl or boy, with 
the injunction, 
“Sit down and 
read your book 
and be quiet!” 
No one on earth. 
deaf or hearing, 
learns to read 





for pleasure in 
this way. If your child isn’t in a read- 
ing mood, you can’t force the mood upon 
him. Youll have to have some other 
plan for making him be quiet. 


Other Activities 


“But how about all the long daylight 
hours?” wailed a mother who consulted 
me in regard to this summer with her 
deaf girl. “My Marjorie doesn’t like to 
read. Even if she did, I couldn't make 
her read all day long! Do tell me what 
else to do with her!” 

I don’t agree with Marjorie’s mother 
that Marjorie doesn’t like to read. I am 
inclined to think this mother hasn’t dis- 
covered her child’s reading interests so 
far, and I advised her to try to find them 
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out at once. But I do agree that there 
are many other hours in the day besides 
the reading hour, and that a deaf child 
should be encouraged to take part in all 
the wholesome activities he can manage. 

Some of our own deaf boys are popu- 
lar members of the local “gangs” of boys, 
and play baseball with them all summer. 
Evidently their skill in pitching or batting 
makes up for their 
lack of hearing, for 
the other boys let 
them be on_ the 
team! Some of our 
deaf young people 
are good swimmers, 
too. Last year a 
deaf pupil won the 
local tennis tourna- 
ment for juniors. 
Athletic prowess 





should be encouraged by every parent of 
a deaf boy or girl, not only because of 
the gain physically, but because most deaf 
boys and girls are forced to stand on the 
sidelines when their unhandicapped broth- 
ers and sisters shine, and if deaf boys and 
girls can win any contest—no matter what 
it is—or be looked up to and praised for 
superiority in any accomplishment or 
skill, the value to their morale is remark- 
able, also the increase in respect on the 
part of their brothers and sisters. If the 
young people of the neighborhood wel- 
come your deaf child into their “crowd” 
—and you may be able to help in this 
by being an extra kind and generous 
hostess and “treater’—do encourage your 
child to be with them. On the other 
hand, if your son or daughter is con- 
stantly patronized or rebuffed or ridiculed 
by the neighborhood children, do not, | 
beg you. insist, “You must go out and 
play with the other children!” 

I had a little girl in my class, two 
years ago, who confided to me that her 
mother made her play with her cousins, 
but she didn’t like them, because they 
made fun of her and called her “Goofy!” 
This child used to spend hours inventing 
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excuses for not being with her cousins, 
but though I added my persuasions to 
Mary’s, her mother insisted that Mary 
must play with her cousins because they 
would “take care of her.” Mary’s mother 
didn’t know how cruel she was. A little 
time and effort on her part would have 
found other companions for Mary. 

So, if your child is under ten, my 
advice is to keep him somewhere near, 
unless you are very certain his youthful 
companions will be kind and considerate, 
or unless he has a devoted brother or 
sister for champion. Let him play with 
the other children by all means, but let 
them play in your own yard, where you 
look out occasionally, though of 
course you will not interfere in little dis- 
putes. If real injustice is done the deaf 
child, you will be on hand to stop it. 
One Saturday I saw a small boy from 
my own school, surrounded by a group 
of hearing children, who were hooting at 
him. Of course, they stopped abruptly 
when I came up, but think of the effect 
of that ridicule upon a sensitive child! 


can 


Encourage Manual Dexterity 

As you know, this is the day of activi- 
ties. Modern educators believe that the 
passive child is not learning, that chil- 
dren grow by doing. One definition of 
education is “to help children do better 
all those wholesome activities in which 
they normally engage.” 

It has been proved that all young chil- 
dren like to manipulate things. When 
your little deaf child is making mud pies 
he is educating himself—learning about 
shapes and surfaces and smoothness and 
roughness and so on. Get him an old 
smock, or overalls, and let him make all 
the things of mud he wants. Or you can 
order Permoplast modeling clay from 
Harter’s, at thirty cents a pound. This is 
sanitary, and can be used over and over 
again. A handbook on modeling comes 


with the clay, and with a little encourage- 
ment from you in the beginning, your 
child will soon be able to occupy himself 
at odd times making animals and bowls and 
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cups and anything else that interests him. 

Amaco Moist Clay, which may also be 
ordered from Harter’s, will stand firing. 
Marblex is even more permanent, and if 
your child is old enough to make vases 
and bowls worthy of being preserved, it 
might be advisable for you to get this 
Amaco clay or Marblex, and have the 
things he makes fired. The smaller child 
manipulates for the fun of it, and will 
get more out of his clay if you just let 
him make what he pleases. 

Perhaps your little tot likes to paint. 
You can buy him a practical easel, with 
spaces for his paints, for less than six 
dollars. But a big lapboard propped 
against a sturdy chair in the attic will 
also perhaps he prefers to 
throw the floor, with his 
paints all round him, and his big sheet 
of white paper flat. Let him please him- 
self just now. If he develops a real talent 
for painting, there is plenty of time for 
him to learn the proper ways to paint. 
Now he is in the experimenting stage. 

Some children prefer colored crayons 
to water colors. Crayons are cleaner to 
work with, though not quite such fun to 
most children. If you are lucky enough 
to live in the country, and have an old 
fence on your property, get some real 
paint and let your child paint the fence. 
If there is a woodshed, he might experi- 
ment on that. If you live in the city he 
can make a frieze for his room, with 
water colors or crayons. Order patterns 
from the F. A. Owen Co., publishers of 
The Instructor, Danville, N. Y. Or get 
the artist in the family to design a good 
pattern. Making a frieze and helping to 
put it up as a decoration in his own room 
will give any small deaf person a thrill. 
Or, let him paint all the pickle jars he 
wants, and make “vases.” 

If your child has a birthday while he 
is home try to induce the fond relatives 
to give him something constructive, in- 
stead of expensive toys. The little boy 
who lives next door to me was deluged 
with elaborate and costly toys on_ his 
birthday two weeks ago, and he lets them 


serve. Or 


himself upon 
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all lie untouched in his playroom, while 
he knocks an old orange crate to pieces. 
Instead of bothering with his electric 
train, he puts the orange crate boards 
together in long “tracks,” and runs along 
the tracks another orange crate, on which 
he has hammered big spools for wheels. 
His tiny brother makes airplanes and 
fences out of the family clothes pins. 

Give your small boy a hammer and 
nails, and let him experiment with orange 
crates and old cheese boxes, which your 
grocer will be glad to get rid of. If the boy 
can paint the things he makes he will like 
them all the more. 

Girls Enjoy Grown Up Activities 

If you have a small girl, maybe she 
will like to hammer, too, but if she 
doesn’t, bear in 
mind that nowa- 
days the life situa- 
tion is deemed 
preferable to the 
artificial one in 
which you and I, 
when we were chil- 
dren, were made 
to play. So, in- 
stead of providing 
her with little dolls and doll chairs and 
doll dishes, get her a table big enough 
for her to have a real meal upon, with her 
little friends. Give her real dishes, and 
let her learn to set a real table, with her 
own table cloth, that suits her table. Let 
her make junket, or jello, and gather the 
flowers for the center of her table, and 
arrange them. Let her fold the paper 
napkins for picnics, and help you when 
you make cookies, and when you make 
the beds. You will be surprised how soon 
she can be depended on to make the beds 
herself. I know a six year old deaf child 
who can make beds better than I can, and 
her knowledge of symmetry and order 
has grown by leaps and bounds. I know 
another six year old deaf child who can 
tat, and makes yards of tatting for the 
family underclothes. Some of the women’s 
magazines have “fancywork” specially 
planned for little girls. In the Woman's 
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Home Companion for 
May is’ described a 
“Health Map” stamped 
on unbleached muslin 
with floss for embroider- 
ing and full directions. It 
is a simple outline stitch, 
but when it is finished any 
little girl would be proud 
— to hang it in her room. 
The price is_ thirty-five 
cents. The ordering number is J-54. The 
Ladies’ Home Journal for July offers trans- 
fer patterns for children. 





As every child in the world gets a cer- 
tain amount of education from a pet, I 
hope you can provide one for your child 
this summer. If your home is in the city, 
and dogs and cats and pigeons and rabbits 
are impossible, at least you could get a 
couple of goldfish, and make your small 
son or daughter the proud owner and 
caretaker. 

The older a deaf child is, the less diffi- 
culty there is, usually, in finding leisure 

occupation for him. 


D> be ; By all means, if 
me your big boy or 


TAs, girl has a_ hobby, 
Pay ae make the most of 
N it during vacation 
days. Perhaps your 
boy is interested in 





ink moths and _ butter- 
Sia ee flies. Let him col- 
a — lect them and show 


him how to mount them. If he wants to 
learn about the trees or birds or flowers, 
get him a book upon this subject—there 
are good ones in the Five and Ten nowa- 
days, and let him go to it. Perhaps he 
has learned something about linoleum 
block printing in school. Buy him a block 
printing outfit if you can afford it (Mil- 
ton Bradley’s have one for five dollars), 
and let him make place cards, birthday 
cards and even the family Christmas 
cards for next Christmas. Does he like 
weaving? There are little looms to be 
had from the Harter Company for four 
dollars. Is there an old typewriter in the 
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house? Let him learn to use it and type 
all the family business letters. If he has 
begun woodworking in school and likes 
it, encourage him this summer by provid- 
ing him with good tools, and a place for 
his work shop, and boards. Soap sculp- 
ture offers amusing possibilities for the 
boy who has a knack at carving. Current 
magazine advertisements give plenty of 
suggestions. A kodak with a bit of help 
from older photographers will give him 
many happy hours. 

Let the Older Girl Express Herself 

As for your big girl, if she likes sew- 
ing and household arts, why not let her 
do her room over this summer? Let her 
choose the cretonne or checked gingham 
for the curtains, bedspread and bureau 
scarf, and make herself. Hooked 
rugs may be a bit too difficult for her, 
but braided rugs are easily made, if she 
wants to make a new rug for the floor. 
Perhaps she likes to cook. Then let her 
plan the entire meal, occasionally, or be 
responsible for the dessert for dinner, 
every day. Let her try the new magazine 
recipes, and make her own recipe file. 
Get her some cards and a file or big box 
in which she may keep them. I know one 
thirteen year old deaf girl who bakes 
delicious cakes, and who always is de- 
pended on to make the cakes for parties 
or picnics. She is very proud of her ac- 


them 


complishment, and when her aunt, plan-' 


ning a bridge party, begged the aid of 
the young cook for this event, the whole 
family were proud. 

But perhaps your young girl does not 
care for housekeeping, and does her share 
of the family chores dutifully enough, but 
with no particular thrill. Does she like 
basketry? If she does, it would pay you 
to get materials, and if necessary, pro- 
vide a lesson or two for her, if following 
this hobby will keep her happy this sum- 
mer. Or perhaps there are basketry in- 
structors at the public school playground. 
Or how about making her a Dennison 
artist? Let her start with the simplest 


paper flowers, directions for making which 
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come with the But be sure 
to use these flowers after they are made, 
no matter how much you hate paper 
flower decorations. Have a special party 
to use them, if necessary, and your girl 
will be so pleased that at the next party 
she will probably make place cards, and 
favors, too. If there is a church fete or 
community social, and she can help make 
the decorations, or the costumes for your 
own booth, at least, she will be delighted. 
I know one deaf girl of fifteen who is a 
real crepe paper artist. She made remark- 
ably good paper costumes for a_ school 
show, and was looked up to by all her 
schoolmates, though when we told her 
mother about it, and urged that lady to 
help her keep on with her hobby this 
summer, her mother seemed to think it 
was rather a Waste of 
time? If that girl ever becomes so expert 
that a real crepe paper manufacturing 
firm would employ her as an artist, her 
future would be secure! If your daughter 
is interested, send for a Dennison instruc- 
tion book. It will cost you only ten 
cents, and may be ordered direct from 
Dennison’s, or from the Harter Company. 
Even if she tires of it all in a little while, 
she has learned much. Does she like gar- 
dening? Give her her own corner of the 


papers. 


waste of time. 


garden, where she may raise the flowers 
she likes. 

Of course, if she likes sewing or knitting 
or crocheting, it will be easy to plan 
occupation for her dull moments. A four- 
teen year old deaf girl from our school 
made dresses for herself and her two sis- 
ters last summer, and the first day of 
school she proudly wore her own handi- 
work. Another, whose grandmother taught 
her to quilt, made a quilt for the church 
fair in her home town and sold it for a 
good sum. 


Another girl learned Batik, and made 
creditable table covers, and curtains. Ma- 
terials for this craft are more expensive 
than others I have outlined, but Batik is 
a splendid aid to originality in color and 
design, and all the girls who try it seem 
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to like it. An outfit can be secured from 
Milton Bradley for five dollars and forty 
cents. Simpler and less expensive is Ty- 
ing and Dyeing work. 


For the Partially Deaf Child 


I cannot end these suggestions for sum- 
mer leisure work for deaf children with- 
out putting in a word for the partially 
deaf child. This child is especially close 
to my heart. Besides, while there is too 
much indulgence, and pity, often, from 
relatives of the congenitally deaf child, 
the child who can hear a little is, I have 
often discovered, held up to too high a 
standard at home. Too much is expected 
of him. Because, when people talk in his 
ear, and use the words he has been trained 
to understand, he knows what is said to 
him, his people wrongly believe he can 
hear conversation and understand it. While 
I was writing this article, a little partially 
deaf girl came to see me with her father 
and mother. I formerly taught her, and 
a more docile, obedient little pupil I 
never had. But during their visit Elsa’s 
parents complained to me that they found 
Elsa very home. “She 
won't come when her mother calls her!” 
the father confided. “She can hear. We 
know she can hear. But she won’t come!” 


troublesome at 


Well, I had a chance to explain about 
attention deafness, and I could tell those 
parents that Elsa wasn’t being naughty. 
When she was busy playing with the 
other children outdoors, and her mother 
called, she really did not hear. For that 
matter, how much of the sermon do you 
hear, on Sunday morning, unless it’ hap- 
pens to be interesting ? 

I can’t help thinking, sometimes, about 
the hundreds of little Elsas and Bills and 
Bobbies who are going to be expected to 
hear what they can not hear this summer. 
If your child is partially deaf, do explain 
to all the aunts and uncles and cousins 
that part of her ability to hear depends 
upon her knowing that you are talking to 
her, and part on her understanding of the 
language you use to her, as well as her 
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nearness to the speaker. No doubt you 
know all this, but be sure that those who 
come in contact with your child know it, 
too. It’s very discouraging to feel one 
isn’t measuring up to the family expecta- 
tions! 

The partially deaf child is a lonely 
little being who, unlike the congenitally 
deaf child, does understand something of 
what hearing means, and what he must 
miss all his life. This child, too, because 
of his loss of hearing, frequently lisps or 
mispronounces certain sounds. Do not 
allow any one to laugh at his pronuncia- 
tion. Family ridicule prove the 
last cruelty, making him selfconscious, 
with an inferiority complex that it would 
take years and years to overcome. 

If you have a partially deaf child, the 
radio and victrola are your best assistant 


would 


teachers this summer. Everyday, look over 
the radio program in the morning news- 
paper, even if it holds up breakfast, and 
note all the features that might appeal to 
your little partially deaf girl or boy. 
Then sit down with your child and ex- 
aggerate your own pleasure in the music 
or story or nursery rhyme on the air. 
Steel yourself so that you do not mind 
the extra volume necessary for the child 
to hear. Pretty soon he will be remem- 
bering what time the “Uncle Peter Hour,” 
or “Children’s Music Time” comes, and 
will be sitting down to listen, whether 
you can sit with him or not. How do I 
know? Because I have seen this very 
thing happen with partially deaf children, 
many times. 

If you have a phonograph, buy some 
good children’s records. Call them your 
child’s own records, and let him get them 
when he pleases, and play them. Show 
him how to walk to the music, or dance 
It is doubtful if he 
has enough hearing to learn to sing the 
tunes, but I did teach one little partially 
deaf child who learned to sing tunes in 
this way, and proudly sang “Jolly Old 
St. Nicholas” 


to it, or march to it. 


at the Christmas entertain- 


(Continued on page 375) 
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A B. A.and a Job in Spite of Being Deaf 


By Laura Davies Hot 


OROTHY KING BUCHANAN was 
& born deaf. She was two years old 

when her first became 
convinced of her deprivation. That is the 
first big test for mothers of deaf children. 
How do they take the shock of discovery? 
Some of them become resentful and bit- 
ter, full of pity for themselves. Why, they 
ask, should an irrevocable fate measure 
out to them this of all tragedies? It is a 
self centered attitude, which may settle 
down to a blank acceptance of the condi- 
tion with no thought of betterment. The 
baby is indulged and spoiled, and innu- 
merable difficulties prepared for the teach- 
ers who must assume the burden of the 
first training, that should have been un- 
dertaken by the mother years before. 

Fortunately, there are mothers who are 
calm in the face of tragedy, and who go 
ahead with the sure conviction that there 
is a way out and that it can be found and 
followed. Mrs. Buchanan is that kind of 
mother. 

“While my parents knew nothing about 
oral instruction,” says Dorothy, “they in- 
stinctively did the right thing in always 
talking to me, so that I also learned in- 
stinctively to watch the lips. I was al- 
ways treated as though I could hear. 
Neither my mother nor my father used 
motions to me. They talked naturally all 
the time. In some way, I managed to un- 
derstand a part of what they said, for I 
had the foundations for language when I 
started to school, although there were 
some sounds that I did not get until | 
had an oral teacher. mother 
talked to me in my ear, saying certain 
words over and over again, so that I 
knew them by sound as well as on the 
lips.” 

“Instinctively,” mother love stumbled 
upon the rudiments of auricular training, 
lip reading and speech. For the first four 
and a half years of her life, Dorothy was 


parents 


For a while, 





DOROTHY KING BUCHANAN 
A Graduate of Stanford University 


the only child in the family, and had un- 
divided attention, and, in her case, this 
worked to her advantage. 

When she was six years old her parents 
moved from Ness City, in western Kansas, 
to Olathe, and she attended the state 
school as a day pupil. Here she spent 
two years, but Mr. and Mrs. Buchanan 
wished to keep her in an oral atmos 
phere, and accordingly they welcomed an 
opportunity to move to Boston, where 
Dorothy was enrolled in the Horace Mann 
School. She finished her grade work 
here, and remained for a year of post 
graduate work. 

Then a new problem arose. It was un- 
thinkable that Dorothy’s education should 
stop with the grades. About this time, 
the family made another move, which took 
them to Madison, Wisconsin. Dorothy en- 
tered the University High School with 


(Continued on page 377) 
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Toward a Normal Life 


By SuzanNE LavaupD 


Foreword: 


Yvonne Pitrois, in the July Votta Review, described the education of Suzanne 
Lavaud who received the degree of Doctor of Letters from the Sorbonne last January. 


This 


account, written by Mlle. Lavaud herself, is translated from the Revue Generale de l’Enseigne- 


ment des Sourds-Muets for January, 1932. 


HAVE been asked to tell the story of 

my life, but in order to describe the 

events of my early childhood, I shall 
have to draw first upon my mother’s recol- 
lections. I was probably born a normal 
child since, when I was only four months 
old, I could babble syllables, and even re- 
peat them after the persons who amused 
themselves by making me “talk.” But one 
day, while lying in my crib, I was seized by 
a sudden convulsion, which lasted for sev- 
eral seconds. My grandmother, who was 
caring for me, was terribly frightened, but 
when my parents returned the incident was 
already an anxiety of the past, and I 
seemed as animated and healthy as if noth- 
ing had happened. It was not until long 
afterwards that my deafness was discov- 
ered, and it was later still that my parents 
recalled this convulsion, which had _ prob- 
ably been the cause of my infirmity. 


I was very alert, and my eyes expressed 
so much interest and curiosity in persons 
and things that they spoke, as it were, in- 
stead of my silent lips. My parents be- 
lieved that I was merely slow in learning 
to talk, notwithstanding that this slowness 
appeared at variance with my mobile fea- 
tures and the intelligence that I otherwise 
evidenced. But we always refuse to believe 
in misfortune, especially when it is unex- 
pected and unforeseen. 


My mother has told me that one day 
when I was scarcely fourteen months old, 
she was seized by anxiety and clapped her 
hands at a moment when I could not see 
her. I turned immediately. This false cer- 
titude reassured her. She ignored then the 
fact that the vibration of the air, suddenly 
compressed between her hands, produced a 
small shock, perceptible to those whom the 


EDITOR. 


sound did not reach if they were not dis- 
tracted by other sensations. 

Nevertheless, I persisted in maintaining 
silence, manifesting only by gesture and 
play of feature the impressions that I re- 
ceived from the outer world. For instance, 
when I passed by a house where I remem- 
bered having been made much of by 
friends, I never failed to smile and point to 
the windows with my forefinger. 

My parents decided to consult a special- 
ist in Paris. His diagnosis was positive. I 
was a deaf mute. 
months old. 


I was then eighteen 


My mother accepted the trial courage- 
ously, and began at once to dedicate her 
time to me, with an infinite devotion and 
patience. She set herself the task of mak- 
ing me understand ordinary things and of 
developing my faculty of attention, point- 
ing out, for instance, the different parts of 
the face and the body, which I soon learned 
to recognize. When I was four years old, 
she happened to become acquainted with 
the parents of a little deaf mute boy whom 
some friends of ours had met on the train. 
These people declared that they were de- 
lighted with the instruction given their 
child by a professor from the Paris Insti- 
tute for the Deaf, Mr. Belanger. It was at 
their home that I met for the first time the 
gentleman from whom I was to receive in- 
struction during a year and a half. Mr. 
Belanger initiated my mother into the pe- 
culiar methods of instruction required by 
deaf mutes. We lived then at Laon, where 
she was director of a college, and we made 
the journey to Paris once a week, every 
Thursday. 

I remember that I was terribly afraid of 
my master, who threatened me frequently 
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with a dark closet, for I was not a docile 
pupil. I always detested making the vocal 
noises which were necessary in order to 
lead me toward the always difficult pro- 
nunciation of r, and I submitted with very 
bad grace to the preparation for speech— 
the massage of the throat and the little taps 
on the chest. I was too small to understand 
the grandeur of the effort which was being 
expended in order to wrest me from the 
grip of silence. But the passing years, 
bringing me the comprehension of my mis- 
fortune, have filled me with gratitude to- 
ward my first dear master. For a time I 
kept him informed of my studies and my 
progress, and it was with regret that I 
learned, upon my arrival in Paris, that he 
had retired to the country to enjoy a well 
earned repose. 

At the end of about a year, thanks to 
Mr. Belanger’s lessons, repetitions of which 
were given to me every day by my mother, 
I could read and write, and I had begun to 
develop a rudimentary vocabulary, which 
the patience and devotion of my parents 
strove unceasingly to enrich. In the long 
walks which I took with my father, he set 
himself to teach me new words, suggested 
by chance encounters along the way. These 
words he wrote in a little note book and 
made me repeat afterwards so that I would 
not forget the association. 

At the advice of Mr. Belanger, as soon as 
I could read, my mother began to compile 
a journal of my childish life. This jour- 
nal, which I have preserved, has been un- 
doubtedly the most important element of 
my developing intellectual life, for it 
mingled very happily the concrete episodes 
of every day with abstractions of a higher 
and higher level. It enriched my vocabu- 
lary without tiring me, and added contin- 
ually new expressions to those that I al- 
ready knew, incorporating these phrases in 
the record in such a way that the context 
helped me to understand the particular 
meaning. 

This journal was written by my mother. 
By its help she recalled to my memory, in 
short phrases, the little incidents of my 
day, such as the walks and games, and even 
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my small fits of anger and untruthfulness, 
I read it aloud after her. When I was a lit. 
tle older, about five and a half, I began to 
write these accounts myself. 

The constant efforts of my mother led 
especially toward the development of lan- 
guage and lip reading. Whenever she had 
a moment of leisure she would take me in 
her arms, and speak loudly in my left ear, 
in order to complement, by the utilization 
of my residual hearing, the tactual percep- 
tion of sound. Then, as I stood at a dis- 
tance from her, she made me read from 
her lips words and phrases, which she 
gradually lengthened and made more com- 
plicated. 

Thus I learned to speak, read and write, 
and the different elements of my education 
supplemented one another with the result 
that when I was six I was writing fluent 
letters to my mother from Puy, where I 
had gone to visit my grandmother. 

I must add that, from the age of four, 
during the same period when I was hav- 
ing lessons from Mr. Belanger, I followed 
the work of the infant class of the col- 
lege of Laon, mingling with other little 
girls of my own age, partaking naturally 
of their games and occupations. We were 
led first to develop our manual dexterity. 
My childish eyes, already aware of form 
and color, rejoiced in the gay, multicol- 
ored papers that we cut into bands and 


.from which fashioned little toys: chick- 


ens, salt cellars, boats. Our little hands 
became expert in managing the spindles 
for lace making and in lifting delicately, 
from a sheet of darkened paper, the fern 
leaves, fine denticulations were 
thus revealed in white silhouette. 

When the work was more serious, we 
traced the lines prepared for us in our 
copy books, or we recopied letters writ- 
ten on tablets. It was only when my lit 
tle companions sang that I felt myself 
brusquely excluded, and then I would run 
and take refuge in the arms of my 
teacher. 

I received thus in class the usual educa- 
tion, to complete that which my mother 
gave me and to bring me the necessary 
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relaxation after her lessons, which often 
exacted great effort from me. I lived thus, 
at least in appearance, a normal life, in 
the midst of children whom I did not con- 
sider different from myself. When we 
worked or played together there was no 
need of talking very much. 

Thus, in spite of the retardation of my 
early years — at four I could neither 
speak, read, nor write—TI progressed so 
well that at seven I was following the 
regular school course like any other child, 
even being among the youngest in the 
class. And I went on thus pursuing my 
studies in all the lyceums successively con- 
ducted by my mother—Constantine, Oran, 
Marseilles—until I attained my _bacca- 





laureate. 

I have always chanced to have under- 
standing and considerate professors, and 
There formed 
around me an atmosphere of good will 
that always protected me and _ preserved 
my illusions until such time as I began, 
little by little, to make contact with real 
life. My professors treated me like their 
other scholars in the sense that they did 
not hesitate to question me on the lessons 


sympathetic companions. 


studied and to note my errors severely. 
They did not pay too much attention to 
me, realizing that the fatigue of the con- 
tinuous effort often made me lose the 
thread of the discourse. They contented 
themselves with seeing that I grasped the 
most important parts which were indi- 
cated for my benefit. They wrote all 
proper names on a tablet. But the truth 
is that I worked always alone, read all 
sorts of books, asked explanations of my 
parents, and took special lessons in the 
more difficult subjects: arithmetic, English 
and Latin. 

After I left the primary classes, where 
the lessons were short and given very 
slowly, I had to give up following dicta- 
tion, never being quick enough to read 
the lips of the professor, write words on 
my paper, and lift my head again to 
seize the next phrase. I asked only that, 
for the sake of fairness, I be allowed to 
sit beside an “orthographic cipher,” so 
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that I might copy shamelessly from my 
neighbor, and thus get the random words 
arranged in their official order. I had a 
remarkable visual memory, and _ ortho- 
graphy offered no difficulties for me, al- 
though grammar always bothered me and 
I was never able to state any of its rules. 

In French composition I always did 
well; also in geography and _ history. 
Arithmetic repelled me. I learned Latin 
easily enough, but I never cherished a 
live enthusiasm for that dead language: 
the word by word puzzles chilled me even 
before I had begun to translate, and the 
difficulties of Latin grammar were not so 
easy to avoid as those of my _ native 
other hand, English 
pleased me by its sober clarity and, per- 


tongue. On_ the 


haps because of its easy articulation, I 
learned to speak it fairly well, and I read 
it fluently. 

Italian, always because of the famous 
grammar, and also because of the final 
cadences of words, difficult for one who 
has no musical sense to grasp—I do not 
confuse music and rhythm—always inter- 
ested me less than English. 

My parents, wishing to familiarize me 
early with the difficulties of examinations, 
had me pass successively these for the 
primary certificate, third year certificate, 
and the elementary course. For those ex- 
aminations which included dictation, my 
class instructor, to whose speech I was ac- 
customed, was authorized to give me the 
dictation in the presence of the examiners. 

Later, | passed the examinations for the 
secondary diploma, and the baccalaureat, 
Latin and philosophy. The written ex- 
aminations went very well. I worked on 
assigned subjects that were printed on 
In the 


oral ones, it was a little more difficult, 


sheets given to each candidate. 


but as most of the professors prepared 
their questions in advance on little sheets 
of paper which the candidates drew by 
lot, | had only to give my explanation of 
the paper read. The examiners, besides, 
were forewarned, and either spoke slowly 
to me, or wrote what I did not under- 
stand. This seldom happened, since, hav- 
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ing prepared my program well before- 
hand, I was ready for the questions that 
they were likely to put to me. 

In these examinations I failed once, in 
philosophy, partly because I had attended 
the class irregularly, having been _ ill, 
partly because in the science test the sub- 
ject assigned me was acoustics, which was 
strange and difficult for me. I had to 
work through the whole vacation—dis- 
agreeable memory!—.in order that I might 
present myself again in October and pass 
with honorable mention. 

My studies at the lyceum ended, I asked 
myself what I should do. Inactivity 
weighed heavily upon me, and I consid- 
ered designing, for which I had some fa- 
cility without any very marked penchant 
in that direction. But my taste for intel- 
lectual pursuits was too strong to be re- 
nounced. My parents had me register at 
the college in Aix-en-Provence, where I 
took the regular course, traveling from 
Marseilles every other day, an hour’s 
journey by train. 

I had selected a history course. My 
presence in class was not exactly neces- 
sary. I could not follow the discussions 
and take notes; but it was good to be 
known to the professors and to feel my- 
self en rapport with the other students, to 
whose complaisance I owed the notes 
from which I worked in completing my 
reading. I took the initiative in asking 
for assignments so that I might prove my 
ability, about which there was some 
doubt, and I convinced my professor so 
thoroughly that he had me give an oral 
recitation. 

The study of geography, which required 
a knowledge of chart and map drawing, 
entirely new to me, required especial ex- 
planations from my instructor in geogra- 
phy. He gave me these in a most charm- 
ing manner during the railway journey 
from Aix to Marseilles. 

My years at the Faculte d’Aix-en-Prov- 
ence have given me my best memories, as 
they gave me the greatest reward. I 
emerged from the circle of intimate 
friends and family life and made contact 
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with strangers. I had to exert myself in 
order to make myself understood and to 
understand others, an effort which my 
mother was not always able to arouse in 
me because of the inertia of every day 
life. My feminine coquetry, awakened by 
the companionship of young people, 
helped considerably. 

I passed my licence in two years and a 
half, with honorable mention, and, hav- 
ing first rank, I was awarded the prize of 
500 francs awarded by the Council Gen- 
eral of Bouches du Rhone to the student 
who receives her licence in the minimum 
of time with the maximum of credits. 

At the time that I received my licence, 
my parents left Marseilles for Versailles. 
In our new home I was a little out of 
place. I had disrupted all my habits, I 
was far away from my friends, and I 
had nothing with which to occupy my 
leisure. It was then that I thought of 
preparing for the competitive examina- 
tion of the prefectory of the Seine and 
study law, but illness interrupted this 
project for many months, and I aban- 
doned it, dreading especially the fatigue 
of daily journeys to Paris. In order to 
escape ennui, I contented myself with pre- 
paring in six weeks for the easier exami- 
nation of the prefecture of Versailles, 
which I passed in good standing. 

For two years, I worked as editor in 
the naturalization service. I was rarely 
brought into contact with the public, and 
my relations with my chiefs were easy. 
Nevertheless, the situation did not satisfy 
me completely because it offered me no 
possibility of advancement. Moreover, my 
parents having been called to Paris, the 
daily journey from Versailles was_be- 
coming very tiresome. It was then that I 
resolved to obtain, by a new degree, the 
right to offer my candidacy for a posi- 
tion as state librarian. 

For a while I looked in vain for a sub- 
ject capable of arousing my passionate 
interest, for if I am not interested in what 
I am doing I do not obtain results. A 
visit to a professor of the Sorbonne, M. 
Gaiffe, was decisive; I learned from him 
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that Marie Lenéru, a dramatic writer with 
whose “Journal” I was already familiar, 
and who had become deaf at the age of 
twelve years, could be made the subject 
of a thesis, notwithstanding that her death 
had occurred some years before, in 1918. 
No other personality appealed to me so 
much, and it was with enthusiasm that I 
studied her, no longer thinking of the pri- 
mary object of my thesis—the attainment 
of a doctor’s degree. I wrote only in 
order to make Marie Lenéru known, to 
disseminate the admiration and sympathy 
which she is worthy of inspiring. 

During a whole year, I searched ar- 
chives and libraries, and made visits to 
the friends and family of Marie Lenéru. 
No one could accompany me on these ex- 
peditions, but I managed better than 1 
had expected, and I found that I gained 
more by going alone. People addressed 
themselves directly to me; they had so 
often felt obliged—from politeness?—to 
turn exclusively toward my father or my 
mother when the latter accompanied me. 

Then I began to work on my book, 
sometimes writing pages almost with one 
breath, sometimes struggling with a pas- 
sage that I erased and began again indefi- 
nitely. To periods of enthusiasm suc- 
ceeded hours of discouragement; it 
seemed to me that I should never reach 
the end. A last reference was always 
lacking when I was ready to place the 
final period. 

But it is nothing to write a book. The 
work begins over again when it is neces- 
sary to find a publisher, and there also 
I passed through alternations of hope and 
despair. At the last moment it was neces- 
sary to hurry everything; the first print- 
ing, the correction of proofs, the comple- 
tion of complementary questions. My 
professor was about to leave for America, 
and if I did not make haste, his help 
would have to be postponed for another 
year. 
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Thus it was for me a very great joy 
to be ready for that day, January 8, 
which would crown my efforts. 

Is it to be concluded from this brief 
sketch of my early years that I have been 
liberated from silence to such a degree 
that I am able to lead a normal life? Ap- 
parently, yes, perhaps. In reality, no. 

In my life, so greatly ameliorated 
though it is, there are three zones. Be- 
tween two luminous areas, one filled with 
austere study which brings forgetfulness 
with fatigue, the other consecrated to rare 
and exquisite friendships, in which I en- 
joy the intimacy of tete-a-tetes, there is a 
third and darker zone where I am bruised 
against the barrier that social life erects 
around me. 

In due time, being the eldest, I was 
initiated by my mother into the duty of 
helping her when she received, and I 
thus acquired ease of manner. But it has 
always been difficult for me to follow in 
a drawing room the conversation that re- 
bounds from group to group and which 
is often composed of repartee that crosses 
and recrosses. For a long time I thought 
that I filled my place well enough, mak- 
ing the reserve of a well bred young girl 
cover my silence, which was, alas, rather 
imposed than voluntary. It was not until 
later, when my sisters where old enough 
to join our social group, that I measured 
the abyss which separated me from them. 
They talked, jested, received compliments 
on their wit, while I, serious, watched the 
others in their bursts of laughter. 

It seems now and then that I suffer my 
deprivations the more cruelly since I have 
to such a degree escaped them. Neverthe- 
less I have no regret for this dearly 
bought freedom. I know too well to what 
I owe it: my pride in having conquered 
my inferiority, and my intense joy in 
serious reading. Books have always been 
my best friends; they still are, and will 
remain so forever. 
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True Stories 

MONG 
there appears to be a great and 
not wholly deplorable interest in 


certain classes now-a-days, 


true experience stories. At its worst, this 
amounts to a desire for cheap thrill, which 
mightily relieves the financial depression 
of the sufficiently “low brow” writer. At 
its best, it exhibits two phases: the im- 
mature reach for a short cut to substi- 
tute for the forty years of experience 
most of us require to produce a workable 
philosophy of life; while the more mature 
range at unprecedented rates through rich 
fields of biography, history, exploration. 
adventure, and technical 
often be 


even case his- 
found 


ful suggestions for personal adventures in 


tory, wherein may use- 
living. 

Some one has said: 

“He who cannot learn from his own mis- 
takes is a fool: 
He who learns from the mistakes of others 
is a wise man.” 
So it is to the wise that the following 
true stories of great mistakes are dedi- 
cated: mistakes of heavy consequences in 
the careers of certain people. Nature hav- 
ing ordained that child-rearing shall be. 
for the most part, an occupation of our 
experience-gathering rather than our ma- 
ture years, and having further decreed 
that no child may be reared twice, it fol- 
lows that mistakes are natural and often 
irreparable. It is often possible, however, 
to forestall them by a study of the errors 
into which others have fallen. 

These stories deal with one not uncom- 
mon disaster overtaking deaf and hard of 
hearing children, and are of utter verac- 
ity save only in matters which might 


identify the characters portrayed. They 
come from no one school. They probably 
could be duplicated many times over by 
all schools for the deaf. 


Story No. 1—Dan 


Scene: the Principal’s office of a state 
school for the deaf. 

“Now, darling, read Little Boy Blue 
for the lady,” shouted Mrs. Smith. Dan, 
aged twelve and severely hard of hearing, 
obediently took the open book, turned 
serious eyes upon the page offered, and 
chanted, 

“Unghu ong woo 
Um bwung ung awng” 


on and on, with an indescribable gutteral- 
nasal, mouth - full - of - mush enunciation, 
that, except in rhythm, bore no slightest 
resemblance to the words of the old rhyme. 

“Of course he doesn’t speak all the words 
just right,” explained Mrs. Smith. “You 
see, he was in fourth grade at home last 
year and there were so many children in 
the class that the teacher couldn't give 
him much time.” “I see,” said the Prin- 
cipal, “Now suppose we find out whether 
he understands the words he read.” 

Directing Dan’s attention to the word 
horn, she pointed to the pictured horn 
and interested him in the relationship. 
Then, pointing to the word boy, she in- 
duced Dan to try to find the picture 
Dan liked the game and 
promptly pointed to — the cow in the 
background. Trial of half a dozen words 
demonstrated that the printed symbols 
had no connection with Dan’s 
mind. Yet there was his card 
showing successful completion of fourth 
grade work in a public school! 
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Story No. 2—Louise 


She was nineteen when she came to the 
school for the deaf. She heard enough to 
get simple conversation spoken close to 
her ear, but at a distance of two or three 
feet the sounds blurred hopelessly for her. 

Three months of intensive work had 
convinced her that a shake of her head, 
a blank look and “I dunno” would not 
suffice to release her from effort, so she 
was rapidly picking up reading and writ- 
ing enough to cover her vocabulary and 
was taking real interest in the work of 
the slow special group in which she had 
found her level. 

“Where did you go to school before, 
Louise?” inquired her teacher. “At —,” 
(an ungraded country school) she replied. 

“Did you go there when you were a 
little girl?” 

“Yes ma’am.” 

“How old were you then?” 

“oi. 

“What did you do there, every day?” 
queried the teacher. 

“Nuthin’,” said Louise with a faint and 
very wise smile, “I just sat in the back 
and said ‘I dunno’ and the teacher never 
bothered me none.” 


Story No. 3—John 


“He’s finished fourth grade and _ his 
teacher says he’s mighty smart. You just 
ought to see his drawing book. Ill bring 
it to you tomorrow. And he can beat the 
whole class in arithmetic,” reported John’s 
mother. “Isn’t that splendid!” exclaimed 
the Principal. “Now will you ask him to 
write something about his trip to school?” 
—for John was fourteen and more than a 
little shy. 


oe 


So John took the proffered paper and 
pencil from his mother, and this is very 
nearly what he wrote: 





“John Mama white see Papa car”—a 
jumble of detached words. 
“Just try him in arithmetic,” suggested 


his mother, and the Principal wrote: 
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345 
697 
522 
476 





John added like a flash. 

Then the Principal wrote again: 

“A boy had 5 cents and his mother 
gave him 3 cents. Then how many cents 
did he have?” 

John looked the little problem over 
and shrugged his shoulders doubtfully. 
At his mother’s encouragement, he seized 
upon the two numerals and, apparently 
reasoning that it was time for subtraction, 
wrote “2.” 


Story No. 4—Ted 


Ted entered the school for the deaf 
with a public school record card saying 
that he had attended high school with his 
Lrother. He was thirteen, could not read 
or write, spoke a rapid jargon, almost un- 
intelligible, and was a habitual “show- 
off” with an uncontrolled temper. Yet by 
June he had demonstrated a mind fully 
capable of elementary school work and 
enough hearing to combine with lip read- 
ing into almost normal communication. 


Story No. 5—Rob 


“He is ten years old. I suppose we 
ought to have put him into school before 
this, really. But I have devoted myself to 
him ever since he was a baby—you won't 
find him so far behind, except that he 
can't talk.” 

It was Auntie speaking. 

“What has he been studying?” asked 
the Principal, with a friendly smile at the 
fine-looking little boy standing beside his 
mother and watching his aunt so keenly. 

“Oh, reading and writing and geogra- 
phy and so on—the usual things,” re- 
plied his aunt. 

“He loves his Bible,” added the mother. 

“And does he understand the language 
of his books?” inquired the Principal. 

“Yes indeed,” answered Auntie defen- 
sively. “Why he copies page after page 
from them.” 
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“But are you sure he knows what the 
words mean?” persisted the Principal. 

“Why—I never thought of doubting 
that,” replied the aunt. 

Tests revealed that Bob knew not one 
word from another. All he could do was 
to write, very beautifully. 

This group of stories bears upon one 
fundamental point in regard to deaf and 
hard of hearing children which frequently 
is not understood by those who have them 
It is this: no matter what his 
nationality, the young child who hears lit- 


in charge. 


tle or nothing is a foreigner in a deep and 
peculiar sense. He not only cannot use 
English, but he has no language. He 
thinks, probably, in pictures, as it is sup- 
posed all children do until they learn 
think directly in 
words. The severely deaf child will never 
be able to think 
given 


language enough to 


in words unless he is 
training, 
planned to balance the loss he suffers be- 


special meticulously 
cause of his inability to absorb knowledge 
through his hearing. Whatever means of 
communication becomes his habit will al- 
so become his thought language. If this 
means of communication is correct, fluent 
English, well and good. If not, his lan- 
guage is a laborious and usually inefh- 
cient translation from the thought held 
in his mind. Often it is nothing but de- 
tached words, with no grammatical form. 
Abstract thinking will prove most difficult 
all his life. This being the case, the vital 
importance of what one deaf boy described 
as “learning to language” assigns it the 
leading place in his life at school, at 
home, and under all conditions. 

So, also, with his speech. He will never 
be able to talk intelligibly without skilled 
instruction and years of practice in cor- 
rect articulation, in order that habit may 
to some extent substitute for the automa- 
tic corrections hearing persons are able 
to make in their own speech. Even the 
child so fortunate as to have some degree 
of usable hearing must be trained to use 
the hearing that he has. It is not enough 
that he does hear. He cannot learn to cor- 
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rect his own speech unless he has skilled 
instruction to that end. 

Speech reading is the means through 
which a normal command of language is 
most readily acquired, and through which 
stimulation toward speech, and much of 
speech-rhythm, is gained. 

These three subjects form a tripod on 
which the education of deaf and hard of 
hearing children may safely rest. All 
three were neglected or omitted in the 
cases mentioned in these stories. What, 
then, is the status of the deaf child and 
the public school? This, probably, so far 
as is known: 

There are deaf and hard of hearing 
children who are doing excellent work 
and receiving the maximum of benefit in 
the public schools. In_ these the 
schools are making adequate provision 
for their special needs, and usually the 
children are receiving whole-hearted and 
intelligent attention at home. Of these 
successful children, the school for the 
deaf hears little—so little that it may be 
pardoned if it sometimes questions their 
For the school for the deaf 
usually receives the failures from the 
public schools. It finds its most difficult 
task in trying to give these children, in 
whom habits of indolence and apathy are 
firmly established, a foundation in the 
remnant of the educational period re- 
maining, knowing well that the time lost 
can never be regained. 


cases, 


existence. 


What is the remedy? The most obvious 
would seem to be a body of informed 
public school authorities. If this existed, 
there would rarely be the attitude of mis- 
taken kindness which permits the handing 
of a child of impaired hearing from grade 
to grade until he becomes over age or too 
severe a drag upon the legitimate work of 
the school. A sorting out process would 
become routine, and would include 
cially devised tests of both hearing and 
intelligence, for it is not unusual to find 
the dull of hearing considered dull of 
mind, and vice versa. 
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The wise parent, however, for whom 
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these stories have been gathered, will not 
wait for action by the school authorities, 
but will initiate such comparisons _be- 
tween the handicapped child and_ his 
classmates as will settle early in his life 
the question of his proper training. 

There might be a second group of 
equally true and pertinent stories bearing 
on a point closely related to the first: 
the pupils of impaired hearing, who, in 
spite of obvious failure, are retained in 
the public schools and awarded what can 
only be termed complimentary diplomas, 
cruelly deceptive and valueless. For in- 
stance, there is: 

Story No. 6—Hal 

He is now twenty-one and somewhat 
hard of hearing, but has a voice that ren- 
dered acceptable service in the high 
school glee club. By special arrangement, 
he has been carried through high school 
and allowed to graduate without meeting 
the usual academic requirements. He goes 
out into the world with a diploma that 
stands for nothing in the way of funda- 
mental knowledge and without the habits 
of concentration which only directed ef- 
fort can build. Whether mental incapac- 
ity is coupled with dull hearing in this 
lad no one seems to have taken the trou- 
ble to asscertain. Certainly, the school 
has done itself and its other students an 
injustice, in addition to giving Hal a false 
start. 

Or consider: 

Story No. 7—Eleanor 

She is a sophomore in high school and 
will probably continue to graduation. 
This is what she wrote about a summer 
experience: 

“The girls were nice manners because 
Mrs. - - - - want to be nice girls at table 
manners. Do not the girls her elbows on 
the table because they are not nice man- 
ners and be nice left hand on the lap and 
right hand things to eat. 

“We must be all wash her face and 
hands, dirty dress because they not pretty 
dress for evening, better all cleaned up 
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for evening. I don’t think the girls don’t 
like to work because not nice to say. Be 
nice to courtesy.” 

Does this production mean that Eleanor 
is stupid? Not at all. It merely illus- 
trates the difficulty experienced by anyone 
who tries to express thought without ade- 
The public 
schools in which this girl has spent most 
of her time so far have failed to meet the 


quate grasp of language. 


problem her language needs presented, 
yet, presumably, she will go out from 
their portals with a diploma. She might 
have completed the course of study in a 
special school with equally poor lan- 
guage, it is true: but, given a good mind 
and a good school, it is not likely. 

It is only fair to offer, in contrast 
with “Eleanor’s” jargon, some sentences 
from a letter written by a girl of fifteen 
who has been deaf since infancy. She has 
had special training and continuous help 
and understanding at home. She com- 
pleted Junior High School with hearing 
children when she was fourteen, and has 
entered Senior High. This is just an 
every day letter, but it shows her ability 
to express herself in English. Spelling, 
language, and punctuation are entirely 
her own. 


“Dear Miss M - - -: 

“For once I was hoping I would get 
home with all my belongings, but the 
more time I have to think, the more 
things I find I have left with you as a 
reminder of me. I must have left my 
blanket and sweater on the chair, but they 
slipped my mind when it came to taking 
them home. Mother says she is going to 
look after the packing next time. You 
may do whatever is convenient to you 
about them. There is no hurry, and if you 
wish to bring them in the fall you may, 
or I will send postage if you wish to get 
rid of them now. ... . 


“The weather has been muggy and un- 
comfortable, though not hot. I got a new 
bathing suit, which will probably do for 
years, and I am going to swim to cool 
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It would be possible to collect a long 
of true of the 
young deaf people in schools for the 


series stories success of 
hearing. They set a pace for every school 
dealing with the special problems of deaf- 
ness. But it must be recognized that the 
success of these boys and girls is invari- 
ably built upon a foundation laid by cor- 
rect training in their early years, supple- 
mented by intelligence and understanding 
on the part of persons with whom they 
were associated, whether in school or at 
home. A deaf child who has this founda- 
tion can go as far as his innate ability 
will carry him. His success is no less au- 
thentic for being dependent on this early 
training. 

His success is, of course, important. 
But it is the unsuccessful we are describ- 
ing now—those who were denied the spe- 
cial training for which there is no sub- 
stitute. They assume their own terrible 
importance in contrast, and for two very 
cogent reasons: 

First, a tragically permanent damage 
is inflicted upon an already handicapped 
child when the persons responsible for 
him do not understand the issue, or re- 
fuse to face it squarely. 

Second, the deaf child who fails is not 
regarded merely as an individual who has 
failed, but as a typical example of his 
is assumed that he failed be- 
cause he His failure 
lessen public faith in the inherent possi- 
bilities of all deaf people, and therefore 
to lessen the opportunities open to those 


class. It 
is deaf. 


who might not fail. 

If these true stories serve to “point a 
moral and adorn a tale” for anyone, if 
they furnish a warning sign toward the 
avoidance of false positions and padded 
claims as the pestilential things they are, 
then they will have been well worth the 
trouble of assembling. 

—LuciLte M. Moore. 


The following clipping from the Sioux 
City Tribune of March 14 was accom- 
panied by another, a picture of the lit- 
tle percussion orchestra with instruments 


tends to 
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poised all ready for use. The item not 


only brings news from a_ wide-awake 
school but furnishes an interesting ex. 


Parent-Teacher — activity 
which could become a valuable force in 


all of the schools for the deaf. 


ample of the 


Orchestra of Deaf Children 

Deaf children have rhythm! 

This fact has been proved with the or. 
ganization of an orchestra composed of 
students in Sioux City’s Oral school for 
the deaf at the Hopkins school. Miss 
Alice Grovogel, the school instructor, is 
director and Miss Leahnore Platten plays 
the piano. 

“Rhythm is as essential to the deaf 
child as it is to the hearing child,” Miss 
Grovogel said. “Through the medium of 
touch he acquires what the hearing child 
gets through his sense of hearing. He is 
made more sensitive to the rhythmic pulse 
of music. This tends to improve his con- 
tinuity of voice and accenting of speech. 
It encourages poise and better posture. 

“Working on this principle, the rhythm 
class has evolved into an orchestra. The 
Parent-Teacher association of the school 
took for its project for the year 1931- 
1932, the raising of funds to purchase the 
necessary instruments. Through their ef- 
forts the orchestra is now equipped with 
a Ludwig drum, triangle, castanets, tam- 
bourines, bells and rhythm sticks. The 
music is scored and written on large 
sheets of paper, and hung in such a 
position that all may read it. Each has 
his particular instrument and must follow 
the scoring carefully for his party. The 
children feel the vibrations from the piano 
through the floor. 

“Besides effective rhythm, the orchestra 
develops concentration, unity of action, 
and independent thought.” 


The item below, taken from a_ bulletin 
of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, suggests a most effective agency 
for obtaining contact with the deaf or 
hard of hearing child during preschool 
years or just at the threshold of school 
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age—a period when information to par- 
ents may be of supreme value. 
Summer Round-Up 

The campaign to send to the entering 

erade in school a class of children as 

free as possible from remediable physical 

and mental defects has been carried on 

since 1925 by the National Congress of 
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Parents and Teachers under the name of 
the Summer Round-Up of the Children. 
More than 5,800 local Congress units reg- 


istered for the work in the 1931 cam- 
paign, an increase of more than 1,500 


1930. 
the 1932 Campaign will exceed previous 


over Present indications are that 


records. 





Our Class Entertains Visitors 


By Evita Bittine 


HAVE a class of six deaf children, 
ranging from nine to eleven years old. 
Their parents are quite poor. On vis- 
iting days none of them, except one little 
boy, has This mother 
comes quite regularly, and tries to mother 
the whole class. 


visitors. boy's 
The other children seem 
to feel it more and more that they have 
no visitors. One week they apparently 
lost all interest in their work. They would 
not try; nothing interested them sufh- 
ciently to make them want to try. I 
dressed up in new clothes, was as cheer- 
ful as possible, all to no avail. We had 
no money in our bank for a party. I 
knew that I had to do something. 

One afternoon before dismissing the 
class, I said, “Tomorrow we are going to 
Immediately all the chil- 
One little live wire 


have visitors.” 
dren were interested. 
demanded, 

“Who?” 

“It is a secret,” I replied. “Come and 
see. 

The next morning, I placed our best 
chair facing the class. I stood large pho- 
tographs of President and Mrs. Hoover 
on this chair. I had cut the pictures out 
of a newspaper and pasted them on card- 
board, and they were sufficiently impres- 
sive, but I was praying inwardly that my 
plan would work. 

As the children came in, I introduced 
them to President and Mrs. Hoover, our 
visitors. We had been talking and learn- 


ing about the President, and his face was 
familiar. Mrs. Hoover 
was very admired. The boys 
thought President Hoover looked “very 
strong.” All those children worked all 
day, talked well, did their very best, for 
or to the pictures of our president and his 
wile. 

My little plan worked so well that we 


Needless to say, 
much 


have imaginary visitors every once in a 
while, whenever life gets dull. Sometimes 
these callers spend the day with us; at 
other times they have to hurry away to 
make a train. But the children have had 
a visitor! They are interested. They work 
We talk to 
our visitors, ask them questions, write 
blackboard for them. 
Sometimes we are invited to return their 


better for days afterwards. 
sentences on the 


calls. Sometimes we go on an imaginary 
journey to visit them. This is fun. We 
make a list of the necessary clothing, and 
the other things we must take. We travel 
by boat, train, or We find 
the places on the map, look up time 
tables, learn shall start and 
when we shall arrive, make connections 


automobile. 
when we 


with trains or buses, and always learn at 
what time we must start home. 

Altogether, I have obtained more and 
better work from utilizing my imaginary 
visitors than from anything I have tried 
in a long while. Though we always ap- 
preciate and enjoy the real visitors when 
they come! 
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Toward the Prevention of Deaf Mutism 


By James Kerr Love, M.D., LL.D. 


Foreword: The following paper was delivered by Dr. Love at a meeting of the Royal Society 
of Medicine (Section of Otology) and published in The Teacher of the Deaf, April, 1932. It 
is reprinted in full with the exception of some tables which are summarized in the text.—Eprtor. 


T IS NOT often that an observer is 
privileged to compare the figures at- 
tached to his own work after so long 

a period as 40 years. It is over 40 years 
since I began work at the Glasgow Insti- 
tution for the Deaf and Dumb, 
known as the Langside School for the 
Deaf; and it is with the figures collected 
at that school and from other Scottish 
schools that I have chiefly to deal in the 


now 


first place. For the most part I shall 
avoid census returns. because these are 


not given in the details necessary, nor are 
they reliable enough, for the purpose of 
this meeting. The earlier figures were 
gathered as the result of a circular letter 
which I addressed to all British Schools 
in 1895 after four years’ work at the In- 
stitution. The later figures were collected 
for me by Mr. Haycock in response to a 
similar appeal in 1931. 


In 1891 the population of Scotland was nearly 
4,000,000 

In 1931 the population of Scotland was about 
4,800,000 

In 1895 the deaf in Scottish Schools 

In 1931 the deaf in Scottish Schools 


were 524 
were 534 
This is nearly 17 per cent of increase 
of population with a practically station- 
ary number of deaf children in schools 
and this in spite of an increasingly severe 
combing of the population by school at- 
tendance officers for cases of deaf mutism. 
Corrected for the increase of population 
there should have been 100 more deaf 
mutes in 1931 over the number in 1895. 
The ratio of acquired to congenital cases 
was in 1895 as nearly as could be ascer- 
tained 50 per cent. I cannot go into the 
details of this calculation here but the 
basis of it is fully given in the book on 


Deaf Mutism published in 1895. (McLe- 


hose, Glasgow.) 


The ratio in 1931 is: Congenital 72.2; 
Acquired 27.8. 

There 358 children in Scottish 
schools who have been born deaf and 130 
born hearing. In this part of the state. 
ment I have corrected the figures at the 
special school at Renfrew Street, Glas- 
gow, which was started for the semi-deaf, 
a class not catered for in 1895. Indeed 
this school must be omitted except in es- 
timating the total number of deaf and 
dumb children in Scotland. 


are 


Population of Scotland 1891 4,025,647 
Population of Scotland 1931 4,800,000 
Deaf in Scottish schools 1895 524 
Deaf in Scottish schools 1931 534 
Ration of acquired cases 1895 50% 
Ratio of congenital cases 1895 50% 
Congenitally deaf in schools 1931 : 358 
Adventitiously deaf in schools 1931 _ 130 
Percentage of acquired cases 193] 278 
Percentage of congenital cases 1931 72.2 
Average family in deaf cases 1895 5.5 
Average family in deaf cases 193] 4.0 
Ratio of deaf born in congenital 

families 3.3 


The Mendelian ratio would be nearer 
were it possible to know the truth about 
congenital deafness. Parents are loath to 
admit heredity. 

The average family in congenital cases 
was in 1895, 5.5 children. In 1931, 4 
children. This decrease can hardly be ae- 
cidental. It is perhaps due to a deliberate 
effort to reduce families by birth control, 
an effort which we can hardly condemn in 
families with hereditary deafness. The de- 
crease has occurred, too, in spite of the 
greatly lowered infantile mortality rate 
since 1895. The ratio of deaf born to 
hearing in congenital families is 1 to 3.3, 
which is as near the Mendelian ratio as 
one could expect in dealing with such 
small numbers. The returns are made 
from schedules filled up by medical of 
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ficers, but even there the medical officer 
has seldom been the observer of the ill- 
ness causing deafness. 

Comment on these figures might be 
made to spread over the whole field. I 
shall content myself with one or two 
features. The most striking feature is the 
diminution of the ratio of adventitious or 
acquired cases, a fall from 50 per cent to 
27.8. And this has taken place in the face 
of an increasingly severe combing of the 
schools for backward cases of all kinds. 
What has caused this good result? The 
answer is chiefly medical inspection and 
treatment. Teachers are instructed to re- 
fer backward cases to medical 
Treatment is at once instituted and is con- 
tinued by skilled nurses over a larger 


officers. 


period (a period of at least 10 years) 
than in any other institution. 

I can hardly avoid mentioning in this 
connection the operation for the removal 
of tonsils and post nasal adenoids. It 
may surprise some of you too—even those 
of you who are busy with this operation 
—that 25 per cent of the youth of this 
country are without tonsils and post nasal 
adenoids. 

Tonsil and adenoid operations, 5-15 years, 1929 
Operations in Glasgow: 


Ear, Nose and Throat Hospital 2500 
School Hospitals 1275 
Royal Infirmary . 500 
Western Infirmary 500 
Victoria Infirmary 375 
Private and other hospitals, say 750 

5890 


This does not include operations in young chil- 
dren and adults. 

School population, 180,000. 

Annual admission of children, 22,500. 

Ratio of operations to annual admissions about 
1 in 4. 

We admit to the schools in Glasgow, 
22,500 children annually and in school 
hospitals, general and special hospitals 
we remove in at least 6,000 children ton- 
sils and post nasal adenoids. 

The better housing, better feeding and 
better clothing of school children are all 
contributing to the diminution of ac- 
quired deafness as also the greater clean- 
liness especially as to the hair and head 
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of children at school. Lastly, the treat- 
ment of the ear complications of scarlet 
fever and measles to a finish in the infec- 
tious diseases hospitals of the hearing in 
children affected by these diseases. This 
movement has been under way for too 
short a time for its full effect to be es- 
timated, but I am sure it will later show 
its effect in the lessening of acquired mut- 
ism. But a link is still wanting in the 
chain of treatment. It is not always pos- 
sible to arrest the suppuration in these 
cases before the patient is dismissed. The 
result is gradually increasing deafness, 
danger to the life of the child—for it is 
nearly always a school child 
times the carrying of infection from the 
hospital to children outside, because the 
discharge from scarlet fever ears remains 
infectious occasionally for months. What 
is the wanting link? On conversation on 
this subject, I presented the difficulty to 
Dr. Arbuckle Brown of the Glasgow Edu- 
cation Authority, and he made the follow- 
ing suggestion. “That all children taken 


and some- 





into hospital suffering from any disease 
(infectious or other) wherever any indica- 
tion of ear complication has been discov- 
ered during the illness, should be kept un- 
der observation for as long as may be 
necessary and if need be attended to at 
one of our school clinics for observation 
or treatment. Cases which have developed 
otorrhea even when the case has been 
‘cured’ and the child discharged with a 
dry ear whether in hospital for the usual 
period or for an extended period are to 
be dealt with in a similar manner, namely, 
by attending an observing clinic for an 
extended period to ensure that there is no 
return of the discharge. If treatment is 
necessary, then the child will attend a 
treatment clinic. The chronic 
which disease of the mastoid cells has oc- 
curred will be dealt with by admission to 
a hospital for operation.” That I think 
is a necessary step in the treatment of the 
school child, and this system is now in 
operation in the City of Glasgow. 


cases in 


Syphilis is a cause of both congenital 
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and acquired deaf mutism. My complaint 
against this disease is not only that it 
causes deafness—and this it does in both 
children and adults—but that it 
families. In a series of family trees which 
I collected and published in 1912 the fol- 
In 2] 
there were 172 children involved, 
30 still-born children; including 
there were 75 deaths of children 
nearly all in the first and second years 
there 3] 
deaf and blind children. Of the remain- 
ing 66 children few survived to adult life. 


ruins 


families 
there 


lowing figures came out. 


were 
these, 
in addition deaf or 


and were 


Are we dealing with success in prevent- 
ing this disease? We are not, and the rea- 
sons are that we have no compulsory 
notification and we cannot compel treat- 
ment. Here is the state of matters in the 
City of Glasgow ( Medical Officer's Report, 
1929), “Even with all the facilities for 
treatment, the individuals suffering from 
venereal disease do not take advantage of 
the treatment The voluntary 
system does not seem to be a success.” In 


to a cure. 
Dr. MacGregor’s latest report, just quoted, 
the percentage of defaulters before com- 
pletion of treatment is stated to have been 
55.3 per cent in 1923 and 77.1 per cent in 
1929. The average percentage in default 
during the past 5 years was 70.5 per cent. 

There seems nothing for this disease 
but compulsory notification and compul- 
sory treatment to a finish in every case. 
Only thus will the hearing and the lives 
of such deaf children be saved. The ob- 
jection to compulsory notification of all 
cases of primary disease is that this would 
induce the sufferer to conceal the condi- 
tion. I do not think this objection could be 
urged against the compulsory notification 
of the disease in children, a step which I 
urged on the Royal Commission on vener- 
eal diseases many years ago. No parent 
would see his child die or become deaf be- 
cause he preferred to hide the condition 
from which the child suffered. And the 
power to compel treatment to a finish 
should be given by Parliament now. The 
waste of time and money incurred by in- 
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complete treatment is a sufficient reason 
for the compelling of the continuance of 
treatment to a finish. I here make a public 
appeal for the notification of venereal dis- 
eases in children and I do so not only in 
the interests of the deaf child but of the 
families of syphilitic parents. Lastly, let 
me say a word on hereditary deafness, 
Whilst a great deal has been done for the 
prevention of acquired deafness, nothing 
has been done or is being done for the pre- 
vention of hereditary deafness, except by 
voluntary birth control by the deaf them- 
selves. Were this effort confined to the deaf 
one would say “Just let it go on.” But it is 
being carried out to a greater degree by the 
hearing and particularly by the better 
classes amongst the hearing. One cannot 
look at the thousands of small bungalows 
growing up all over this country without 
misgiving. I call these birth-control houses. 
They are built to accommodate only one 
child or if there is a second baby it is an 
Austin. But the average family in heredi- 
tary deaf cases is four. 

Why should we not educate the deaf chil- 
dren in our schools—say during their leav- 
ing year which is the sixteenth of their 
lives—on the principles of Mendelism and 





its bearing on the unions most of them are 
bound to make? Most of the hereditary 
deafness we have would diminish rapidly 
were this instruction given and followed. 
But would it be followed, you ask? Well, 
till the instruction is given we have no 
need to give an answer. Ours is to tell the 
deaf the truth. 

So much has been done for the preven- 
tion of acquired deafness during the forty 
years of my review that my chief feeling is 
one of profound thankfulness. In addition 
to the continuance of present preventive 
measures | suggest the following: 

(a) The linking up of the school author- 
ity with the infectious diseases hospitals for 
the control and cure of all the ear compli 
cations of the infectious diseases. 

(b) The compulsory notification of all 
cases of venereal diseases as soon as pos 
sible and the immediate notification of all 
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cases of deafness or of any other defect or 
condition due to venereal disease when 
such appears in a child. 

(ec) The teaching of sex physiology by 
way of lessons in Mendelism to all deaf 
children and their parents or other rela- 
tives during the last year of the school life 
of the child. 

(d) The encouragement of birth control 
in families in which hereditary deafness 
exists. 

In this short review of forty years’ prog- 
ress I have not dealt with what is perhaps 
the commonest cause of acquired deaf mut- 
ism, viz.: cerebrospinal meningitis. This 
disease, which is occasionally epidemic but 
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which is always with us, sends the school 
child to us as a finished article so far as the 
destruction of hearing is concerned. I have 
no suggestions as to its treatment and its 
prevention belongs to the work of the so- 
cial reformer rather than to that of the 
aurist. But I recognize the importance of 
improving the housing and general living 
conditions of the people, especially in our 
crowded towns and cities. 

Nor have I included—in case of over- 
loading my paper —the conditions which 
obtain in England, although I have the fig- 
ures. These I hope to bring before you on 
a future occasion or to publish them in the 
columns of one of our medical journals. 





Lighting Problems in Lip Reading 


By FRANK H. Roptn, M. D.* 


HE importance of proper illumina- 
tion in lip reading classrooms is 
well known. Lip reading depends 
greatly on the proper recognition of the 
various positions that the mouth assumes 
in the pronunciation of words. The differ- 
ences of some of these positions are very 
slight and in poorly lit rooms are difficult 
to make out. 

A simple rule for the lighting of such a 
room cannot be given, as each room pre- 
sents its own problem. Fortunately we have 
means by which we can approximately 
measure the amount of light needed prop- 
erly to illuminate a lip reading classroom. 

Light can be easily and accurately mea- 
sured by a light measuring instrument, 
such as the foot-candle meter or other 
portable photometer. The measurement of 
illumination is the foot-candle, which is 
defined as the illumination on a surface 
one foot from a candle power source and 
normal to the beam of light. For a lip 


a 
_*From the Bureau of Child Hygiene, San Fran- 
cisco Department of Health. 


reading classroom it is advisable to have 
from 15-20 foot-candles. This illumination 
should be without glare. In lip reading 
classes semi-indirect or indirect lighting is 
advisable. The light should be distributed 
as evenly as practicable over the floor space 
where the lip reading teacher faces her stu- 
dents. This can be accomplished by proper 
arrangements of the light outlets. 


Bare lamps should never be used, as the 
modern incandescent lamp is too bright to 
be used unprotected. With any system of 
lighting the color of the walls and ceiling 
has a decided influence on the proper light 
obtained. Light-colored surroundings per- 
mit the maximum amount of light to be 
available on the working plane. The ceil- 
ing should be light in color, preferably 
white. It is necessary periodically to clean 
the lamps and reflectors, as accumulation 
of dust reduces the amount of light. 

Each classroom should be examined for 
the amount of light needed and the proper 
lights and fixtures installed. 
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On Making Language Natural 


By Mivprepd GROHT 


N the difficult process of teaching deaf 

children to use correct English, so 

much time, thought, and energy have 
been expended on the actual construction 
of sentences that little time has been left 
for concentration on the writing of sen- 
tences for beauty and symmetry or for the 
entertainment afforded by fresh and vivid 
expressions. 

Newcomers in the field of work for the 
deaf often remark that one has to become 
accustomed to the manner in which the 
deaf express themselves, and thoughtful 
teachers worry over methods and means 
of getting rid of deaf mutisms—queer con- 
structions, patched together as only a 
deaf child can patch. 

The determination to get correct sen- 
tences—a stupendous job in most cases 
—has overshadowed the realization that 
grammatically correct sentences can also 
be interesting, entertaining and beautiful. 
We have struggled so desperately to do 
away with blatant errors that we have 
learned to accept a sentence thankfully if 
it is correct, even though the thought is 
not couched in phrases naturally used by 
the hearing. It has often amazed me to 
see the rapidity with which a young 
teacher will come to accept the odd ex- 
pressions employed by her deaf pupils, 
often unconsciously annexing the expres- 
sions to her own vocabulary. Fortunate 
the teacher with young relatives who can 
check upon her by asking, “Why do you 
say ‘letter paper for writing paper or 
stationery?” “Does a deaf child have to 
say ‘slate’ all the time? Can’t he ever 
say ‘blackboard?’” “People don’t say 
‘How much does it cost?’ but ‘How much 
is it?’ or ‘How much was it?’” Having 
several nieces and nephews ranging from 
five to sixteen, I know what correcting 
rods hearing children can be. 

In recent years, methods of teaching 
composition in schools for hearing chil- 
dren have undergone many changes. The 


newer books on language can now be used 
to great advantage with deaf children. In 
none of these modern books is formal 
language drill stressed. Very early in my 
career I awoke to the fact that elliptical 
sentences were of little value in giving the 
child the right concept and an understand- 
ing of how to employ the principles when 
expressing ordinary and original ideas. 
Only by establishing constant uses for the 
principle will it become a part of the 
child’s daily thought. 

We all realize that it takes a few years 
before a deaf child can attempt anything 
in the way of connected language, but 
even simple sentences can be varied by 
the use of different adjectives or verbs. 
Johnny does not have to wait until he is 
in the intermediate department to learn 
that he can change the sentence, “Miss A. 
ran into the room because she was late” 
to “Miss A. hurried into the room because 
she was late,” or “Miss A. rushed into the 
room because she was late.” And Mary 
may learn while very young to write, 
“Nancy has a sunny smile,” or to de- 
scribe a classmate by telling some out- 
standing characteristic, as “Jack is always 
happy.” The “yellow hair, blue eyes and 
rosy cheek” method of description is too 
often accepted. 

A good plan is to let each pupil con- 
tribute one descriptive sentence about a 
child or an object. Make a list of the 
sentences and have the pupils select the 
most telling one. It will not be difficult 
for the teacher to make the children 
understand that giving the color of the 
eyes and hair does not tell about a per- 
son, since many have the same coloring, 
but that a glimpse of that person’s habits 
or mannerisms through some differentiat- 
ing expression will give a mental picture 
of him. “Her hair is always ruffed,” or 
“Her eyes are merry” are individual de- 
scriptions, and the children can eventually 
be made to feel this. 
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As the pupils advance to the composi- 
tion of paragraphs, stress can be laid 
on the effectiveness of the group of sen- 
tences rather than the number of sen- 
tences. One interesting short paragraph, 
written thoughtfully, is worth ten long 
ones, no matter how correct, which have 
been written without having been thought 
out. If the children realize that they 
can make their paragraphs bring a smile 
or a look of pleasure, they will endeavor 
to find words that make “good pictures” 
instead of concentrating all their effort 
on remembering sentences in the expecta- 
tion of having a perfect paper. Very 
often the interest can be stimulated by 
writing two paragraphs on the blackboard 
and allowing the children to choose the 
one they like better. For example: 


1. John has a dog. It is big and black. 
It is at home. It barks at people. They 
are afraid. They run away. 

2. John has a big black dog at home. 
Sometimes it growls at people and 
frightens them. Perhaps they think it is 
a bear. 

Invariably, the well trained child will 
select the better paragraph. (If a child 
has difficulty with the verb think, a guess- 
ing game will clarify his thought. “I 
think it is John.” “I think you have an 
orange.” “I think she is under the table,” 
etc.) The children I have taught have 
always been delighted to learn a new 
descriptive word and have appreciated the 
fact that writing “Mary is a sleepyhead” 
is better than “Mary is sleepy every day.” 

Having the children make lists of ad- 
jectives that are similar and_ providing 
many occasions for the use of each will 
instill confidence in the use of new ex- 
pressions. Verbs can be listed and used 
in sentences. Often subtle shades of mean- 
ing can be insinuated by means of drama- 
tization. Through use, the child will 
learn the differences of meaning attached 
to such verbs as see, watch, glance, look, 
observe, and stare. The efforts to express 
the same thought in many ways is never 
fruitless. Little phrases can be collected 
and used. And thus the child will grow 
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in his ability to express himself in natural 
English. A child who starts to write the 
minute the topic has been announced will 
never be able to write as well as the child 
who has been taught to concentrate for a 
few minutes before beginning his compo- 
sition—to assemble his thoughts, decide 
on the “picture words” and 
words” he will use, and to know what he 
is going to say before he begins to write. 

It is true that we must teach the lan- 
guage principles individually, but until 
they are incorporated into original lan- 
guage and used where they are really of 
value, we are not making strides in the 
right direction. The ingenious teacher 
will get away from formal drill as quick- 
ly as possible, and will be on the lookout 
for any and every possible occasion in 
which the children can put into practice 
what they have learned in formal work. 
Devices for teaching language principles 
are needed and are worth while only when 
they are not abused. When they become 
rote, their value is nil. Mechanical pro- 
ficiency in language principles is value- 
less if the child is unable to incorporate 
these principles in his connected language 
work. Occasions must constantly be 
created for the legitimate use of all con- 
structions. It has been proved that the 
best results are obtained when a principle 
is introduced to the pupils in its proper 
setting before being segregated for special 
attention: used in speech reading, con- 
versation, reading material, injected into 
paragraphs and used in the same ma- 
terial way in which it is used by a hear- 
ing child. Then, having been taught 
separately, it should be used again in its 
connected language form. 

In spite of the seemingly insurmount- 
able difficulties facing those whose aim it 
is to develop in the deaf a language 
sense, a feeling for natural expression, 
and the ability to express themselves 
clearly and well, it is possible to approxi- 
mate the English work in our elementary 
schools, and, in many instances, make our 
deaf children love language, enjoy it, 
and use it as a happy way of making 
their thoughts known to others. 
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Recent Publications of the White 
House Conference 


ORGANIZATION FOR THE Care OF HANDI- 
CAPPED CHILDREN: NATIONAL, STATE 
AND Locat—A publication of the White 
House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection. The Century Company, 353 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 432 
pages. Price, $2.75. 

The reports of the White House Confer- 
ence are assuming the proportions of a 
complete library on the duty of the indi- 
vidual and of society toward the child. 
The most recent volume takes as its key- 
note the need to preserve family life by 
means of individual case work. The re- 
port sets forth the duty of government to 
assure to every child proper protection, 
support, and opportunity to develop to his 
fullest capacity, and to safeguard family 
life in so far as is possible from social 
and disorders. It outlines an 
organization of public and private social 
work that will ensure the early discovery 
of all physically, mentally and_ socially 
handicapped children, and provision of 
needed care and _ individual for 
them, near their homes. These new prin- 
ciples of child care may be generally rec- 
ognized in theory, but they are by no 
means universally accepted in_ practice, 
and the practical steps for bringing about 
their universal application are set forth 


economic 


service 


in this volume. 

More than half of the total forty vol- 
umes issued by the White House Conference 
are now off the press. Each new book ap- 
pearing sets in motion again the ever-wid- 
ening circle of interest in the Conference 
findings. 
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The reports in 


the volumes now 
available are serv- 
ing as guides for 
workers in many 


fields 


welfare. 


specialized 
of child 

One volume, how- 
ever — “White 
House Conference, 
1930” — tells the 
whole story of the 
Conference briefly 
and in a very readable fashion. It is find- 
ing its way onto book shelves in private 





homes as well as into reference libraries. 
As a large edition of the book was pub- 
lished, it has been possible to make an 
attractive board edition available at fifty 
cents, including postage. There is also a 
cloth edition at $2.00. The book may be 
obtained through the Conference office, 
Interior Building, Washington, D. C. 





Another Home Built Hearing Aid 


Radio News is continuing the series of 
articles on home built hearing aids which 
the magazine has been featuring for some 
months. These devices may be constructed 
by anyone with a technical knowledge of 
radio. Radio service men have been ex- 
perimenting with the “ear aids” and have 
found that they give satisfaction to many 
hard of hearing persons. One of the chief 
values of this series of articles, aside from 
their practical features, is the publicity 
which the cause of deafness is receiving. 
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Edward C. 


Rider 

Edward C. Rider, superintendent of the 
Northern New York School for the Deaf, 
died suddenly, June 4, after a heart at- 
tack. 


development of the school. Intending to 


His whole life was devoted to the 


become a physician, he was studying at 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons 
in New York City when he was called to 
assist his father at Malone. He went for 
two years, and remained for a_ lifetime. 
His parents, Mr. and Mrs. Henry C. 
Rider, were both deaf, and were both 
graduates of the New York Institution. It 
was after considerable legislative opposi- 
tion that the Malone school was founded, 
in 1884. 


persons in the northern part of the state, 


It offered an education to deaf 


who had not been able to obtain instruc- 
tion, and its first enrollment included sev- 
eral men and women over thirty years of 
age. There were twelve pupils the first 
year. Henry C. Rider was superintendent, 
his wife and Edward C. 
Rider The 


steadily until, in 1890, with over seventy 


was matron, 


was instructor. school grew 
pupils in attendance, it was moved to new 
and larger buildings. In 1896, Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry C. Rider resigned, and Ed- 
ward C. Rider became superintendent. 
His wife, Mrs. Grace W. Rider, who came 
to the school in 1888 to be supervisor of 
older girls, is still engaged in active 
teaching. Their son, Darrel W. Rider, has 
been appointed acting superintendent of 
the school, which is now a large institu- 
tion with a forty-five acre farm and more 
than a hundred pupils. 


“OUR: MISCELLANY: 











Visual Education Methods 


When the Massachusetts branch of the 
National Academy of Visual Instruction 
held its second annual meeting in Quincy, 
Massachusetts, early this spring, many in- 
teresting exhibits of materials used in this 
method of instruction were on view at 
the Quincy High School. The outstanding 
idea of the meeting was that all material, 
including motion pictures, should function 
in the lives of both teachers and pupils, 
and should be a real stimulus toward 
further interest in the subject in hand. 

Class room demonstrations of reading 
work were given. One class had been in 
three the children 
learned to read. When they did learn, it 
was with the help of visual aids. 


school years before 


One group of children, most of them 
from Italian homes, were studying Italy. 
Embroidered table and 
peasant costumes were on display, most of 


covers, scarfs, 
which had been brought from Italy by 


the parents of the pupils. There were 


also exhibits of Italian fruits and other 
products. 

Other exhibits were: visual outcomes of 
the pupils’ experiences in problem proj- 
ect work; teaching aids from industry; a 
visual education department office, show- 
ing the necessary equipment and method 
of filing; literature on visual education. 

Directions were given for making a 
movie screen which cost only $1.00. It 
was 56 inches by 46 inches, and made of 
three ply pine wood, to which two coats 
of flat white paint and two of bronze 
aluminum had been applied. The frame 
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was also painted in this manner, and the 
feet were arranged so that the screen 
could either rest on the rail of a wall 


slate or stand on a table. 


A helpful suggestion in making home 


made slides came from the teacher of 
reading, who stated that, in using plain 
glass, she washed the glass with the white 
of an egg, and used India ink for writing 
and drawing. One egg white will wash 


about one hundred slides. 


—MarieE L. PEARSON. 


Mrs. Hurd’s Retirement 


Mrs. Anna C. Hurd, Principal of the 
Rhode Island School, retires this year from 
active teaching after fifty-one years of con- 
tinuous service, twenty-six of which have 
been spent in Rhode Island. She began to 
teach in a district school in Michigan when 
she was sixteen. A year or two later, Dr. 
Thomas MaclIntire, then Superintendent of 
the Michigan School for the Deaf, offered 
her a position. She went there in 1881. 
Four years later she was asked to teach in 
the old Broad and Pine School in Phila- 
delphia, of which Dr. Crouter was Super- 
intendent. When the school was moved to 
Mt. Airy, Mrs. Hurd taught one of the first 
oral classes. She met Mr. Hurd there, and 
they were married in 1887. They went to 
the North Carolina School in 1896, and 
Mrs. Hurd taught the first class of con- 
genitally deaf children that were taught by 
the oral method in North Carolina. In 
1906, she was asked to take charge of the 
Rhode Island School. She had a great deal 
to do in building up the school and the 
plant, both of which were badly run down, 
and superintended the erection of a new 
building as well as the development of the 
school. Mrs. Hurd has many interests, in- 
cluding a love of outdoor life and a pas- 
sion for horses and dogs. She has written 
several text books for the instruction of the 
deaf. She was a delegate to the Interna- 
tional Conference of Educators of the Deaf 
in London in 1925. 
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Aural Examinations in a Rural 
Community 


The April 30 issue of the Journal of 
the American Medical Association con- 
tains an interesting article on “Failure of 
Hearing in the Young,” by Allan Winter 
Rowe, Ph.D., and Dana W. Drury, M.D. 
The article comprises a history of an in- 
vestigation of the hearing defects of 
school children in two Massachusetts rural 
communities. Eighteen schools _ partici- 
pated in the investigation, the pupils 
ranging from the third to the ninth grade, 
with several high school groups in addi- 


tion. Emphasis was laid on the younger 
groups. The summary of the findings is 


as follows: 

1. A group of 2,078 children from a 
typical New England rural district have 
been examined for hearing acuity by an 
approximate method and 28 plus _ per 
cent, or 590, were found to have probable 
impairment. 

2. Further examination by a more ac- 
curate method confirmed the report in 
276 cases, the others showing normal 
hearing. 

3. Ear, nose and throat examination 
showed that thirty-six of the impaired 
group required further study for physical 
reasons, while all the remainder demon- 
strated conditions correctable by _ the 
school health authorities. 

4. Psychometric study of the latter 
group showed fifty children with estab- 
lished or possible mental retardation for 
whom further diagnostic study was recom- 
mended. 

5. Half of the combined referred 
groups have been given thorough diagnos- 
tic investigation. All were deaf and prac- 
tically all showed extensive focal and lo- 
cal infective processes. In addition, four- 
teen of the group exhibited an endocrin- 
opathy, seventeen had lesions of the cere- 
bral nervous system, and six showed 
otherwise uncomplicated infections. 

6. Only half of the children reported 
trouble with the ears as a chief complaint, 
and practically two-fifths did not present 
any complaint whatever. 
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7. It is concluded that such surveys of- 
fer a simple and easily conducted ap- 
proach to a betterment of the health level 
of the community and toward the solution 
of one aspect of its general educational 
problem. 





British Research in Hearing Aids 


The British Medical Journal for June 
18, 1932, prints a survey of two years of 
research in the correction of hearing de- 
fects undertaken by the National Institute 
for the Deaf and the Department of In- 
dustrial Physiology of the London School 
of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine. The 
committee investigated the following ques- 
tions: the analysis of speech sounds; a 
satisfactory means of standardizing speech 
sounds; the reproduction of notes of 
known frequency and constant intensity; 
the reproduction of speech sounds of 
varying measured intensities; the manner 
in which various electric hearing aids re- 
spond to and magnify constant notes and 
speech sounds. A large selection of hear- 
ing aids were examined and tested. The 
conclusions drawn by the committee were: 

1. That the accurate measurement of a 
patient’s hearing can be made by means 
of audiometers, and that the degree of 
deafness detected can be used as a basis 
on which to prescribe an appropriate elec- 
tric hearing aid for the correction of the 
defect. 

2. That patients suffering from obstruc- 
tive deafness can make good use of elec- 
tric hearing aids, while patients suffering 
from nerve deafness tend to be intolerant 
of speech sounds delivered by such aids 
as are yet available. 

3. That certain immediate improvements 
in electric aids are possible if due regard 
is paid to the properties of hard and soft 
carbon diaphragms, and that further im- 
provements are likely to result from 
further research. 

4. That instruments giving the best per- 
formance can be manufactured and sold 
at prices well within the means of rich 
and poor alike. 
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5. That the vast majority of all patients 
who are deaf can be enabled to hear ac- 
curately and well by means of properly 
prescribed electric hearing aids. 





O Say, Can You See? 

Under the title “O Say, Can You See?” 
the National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness has made of its report for 1931 
an illustrated appeal for increase of the 
sight-saving work which it is sponsoring. 
It states that in 1931 only 7.5 per cent of 
new admissions to schools for the blind 
were victims of babies’ sore eyes, a de- 
crease from 28 per cent in 1907. This 
cause of blindness, it points out, can be en- 
tirely eradicated by preventive treatment of 
the eyes of every new-born baby. The so- 
ciety reminds us of the dangers to chil- 
dren’s eyes that lurk in firecrackers, air 
guns, sharp-pointed toys, and in scissors, 
forks, and knives used as playthings. 

During the year the national society co- 
operated with Columbia University in a 
study of the actual effects of reading on the 
eyes and in the training of teachers for 
sight-saving classes; with the National 
Education Association and the American 
Medical Association in work for conserv- 
ing the sight of school children; and with 
the Illuminating Engineer Society in de- 
termining lighting standards for schools. 
During the year 22 additional sight-saving 
classes were organized, bringing the total 
number in the United States to 398. These 
were in 114 cities in 23 different states — 
U. S. Children’s Bureau, Washington, D. C. 


Congress of Physical Therapy 


The eleventh annual Scientific Session 
of the American Congress of Physical 
Therapy will be held in New York City, 
September 6, 7, 8, 9. The headquarters 
will be at the Hotel New Yorker. This is 
the first time this Congress has met in the 
east. The program includes sections on 
medicine, nose and 
throat. The subject of electrosurgery of 


surgery, eye, ear, 
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tonsils will be dealt with by laryngol- 
ogists. Preliminary programs may be se- 
cured by addressing the American Con- 


gress of Physical Therapy, 30 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
New Appointments 
Mr. John Yale Crouter has been ap- 


pointed principal of the Rhode Island 
School for the Deaf, to succeed Mrs. Anna 
C. Hurd. 

Mr. Victor O. Skyberg, Superintendent 
of the Minnesota School for the Deaf, has 
heen elected to the superintendency of the 
New York Institution (Fanwood), to suc- 
ceed Dr. Isaac Gardner, who has resigned 
because of ill health. 

Mr. Leonard Elstad, who has been for 
some years principal of the Wright Oral 
School, New York City, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Minnesota 
School. 


More Language Adventures 

Occasionally teachers meet with amus- 
ing incidents in the schoolroom and _ find 
themselves unable to express themselves. 
Not long ago a teacher in the primary de- 
partment brought a doll and doll clothes 
into the schoolroom to teach the word 
“dress” as a noun and a verb, thus: “A girl 
put a dress, a cap, stockings and shoes on 
a doll,” and “A girl dressed a doll.” Then 
the teacher gave out the blanks for the 
class to fill out as follows: 

“This morning we got up. We 
We our hands and faces.” 

A little boy filled them thus: “This 
morning we got up. We panted. We 
soaped our hands and faces.” When the 
teacher corrected him and said that dressed 
and washed were the proper words to use, 
he objected and said that boys do not wear 
dresses and that water alone cannot take 
off dirt. 

Tell the children a butcher sells dressed 
chickens, a lady sent a turkey to a colored 
woman to be dressed, and a carpenter or- 
dered dressed lumber from a sawmill, a 
doctor dressed a wound, and some of the 


teachers look dressy. See what the chil- 
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dren will say or do. Some will certainly 
laugh and think such statements are false. 
It will take a lot of explaining to convince 
them that these statements are correct. 

Another incident. “A farmer caught a 
turkey and brought it to town in a sack 
with its legs tied and with its head sticking 
through a hole in the sack.” Pshaw! Nearly 
everyone in the class thought sticking was 
a stick of wood.—The West Virginia Tab. 
let. 

A Pantomime 

Miss Kerr's class gave a safety play in 
pantomime this morning. We enjoyed it 
very much. 

First scene: Do not play in the street. 

Henry Stack and Harry Davis were 
playing in the street with a football. 
Harry was not looking behind him. 

Woodford Clemons, who was _pretend- 
ing to be an automobile, came along. He 
ran into Henry and knocked him down. 
Norman Steele was a policeman. He came 
running and took Woodford’s license num- 
ber. 

Second scene: Obey signals of the po- 
liceman. 

Norman was again a policeman and 
giving signals. Ruby and Fern 
started across the street. Ruby went the 
wrong way. The policeman made her go 
back the right way. 

Third scene: Do not cross behind a car. 


was 


Leon Baker got out of an automobile 
and went behind it. He ran in front of 
another car which was coming. The am- 
bulance took him to the hospital. 

Fourth scene: Look about you; do not 
hide your eyes. 

Marguerite was crossing a street with 
an umbrella in front of her eyes. A car 
came along. It bumped into her, taking 
her umbrella. She screamed very loudly. 

Fifth scene: Stay off the railroad track. 

Henry and William were standing on 
the railroad track. They dared each other 
to stay on until the train came. When 
the train came, Henry did not jump of 
in time. The train ran over his foot. 

Mittarp AsHe_, in the Missouri Record. 
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Self Help for Your Deaf Child 
(Continued from page 351) 


ment. At any rate, the value of rhythm 
work to the partially deaf child cannot 
he overestimated. 

Talk in a natural but clear tone in 
your child’s ear as much as possible—the 
ear which his hearing test on the audio- 
meter showed to be his “good” ear. Thus, 
all summer long, you will be continuing 
the work of educating his hearing, which 
his teachers labored upon last term. Ex- 
plain to all who have charge of him how 
to do this. There are wonderful hearing 
instruments for partially deaf people 
now, and if you can afford one of these 
for your child the work of training his 
hearing will be hastened. 

The partially deaf child continually 
surprises us with his accomplishments. As 
his hearing understanding grows, his at- 
tainments increase. If you find your child 
crooning the words of a popular song, or 
repeating some story, or imitating some 
grown up who has a peculiar mannerism, 
be pleased about it. Regard it as a feat, 
which it is. 

And as the partially deaf child usually 
makes more rapid progress than the con- 
genitally deaf child, all that I have said 
about picture books and occupations goes 
double in his case. Provide twice as 
many of everything, if you want to keep 
him interested and growing. 

A friend of ours, who is herself the 
mother of a deaf child, has been looking 
over my shoulder as I typed these pages. 
and she just burst out laughing. “You 
certainly do believe we parents of deaf 
children have to make an extra effort to 
keep our children happy and contented in 


jthe summer time!” she said. “Do you 


honestly think all this is necessary, just 
because our boys and girls happen to be 
deaf?” 

“Yes,” I replied stoutly, “I do.” 

“But why?” 

“Because deaf children’s horizons are 
limited, until they grow old enough and 
skilled enough to have their brains make 








For Deafened Ears 
New Golden Tones 


Now, for the first time in hearing-aid 
history, you can be fitted, in a hearing aid, 
with a precision similar to that with which 
eyeglasses are fitted .... for the New 
Personalized Golden Tone Acousticon is 
offered in a wide range of models, each to 
meet a different type or degree of deafness. 


27 New Golden Tone Models 


This is the first practical recognition of 
the fact that it is quite as illogical to try 
to fit all the many, varied degrees of deaf- 
ness with but a few models of a hearing 
aid, as it is to fit all types of faulty vision 
with only a small number of lenses. 


With this vast new range of 27 different 
models of the Golden Tone Acousticon, 
you have the comforting assurance that the 
model selected for you will best compen- 
sate in power, range and tone for your 
own hearing loss . . . will give you clear, 
golden tones . . . will be personalized to 
your own, individual hearing needs. 


Free Test 


You may have a free test of the New 
Golden Tone Acousticon. If it is impossible 
to call at one of our Audition Rooms, send 
your name and address to Dept. VR and 
ask for a free test of this new model in 
your own home. Be sure to secure details 
of our Special Introductory offer, which 
makes this New Golden Tone Acousticon 
of the greatest value as an efficient hear- 
ing aid. 


Dictograph Products Company, Inc. 
220 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 
An endowed school for Deaf Boys and Girls. 


The Oral Method is employed and imperfect 


hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted to the 
Lower School at four years or younger when 
space permits. 
students for High School Work. 
Training is provided for both boys and girls. 
The pupils are grouped according to age, in 
three carefully supervised homes. There is a 


new central school building, a well-equipped 


gymnasium, and ground for out-of-door sports. 
Principal, BESSIE N. LEONARD 


Directors of Normal Department: 


CAROLINE A. YALE, LL.D., L.H.D. 
LUCIE M. LEWIN, A.B. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 


Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual 


Series II. 


Four charts of 12 stories 


each, with manual__.___ $17.00 
Getiee EL. Diehe $10.00 
a SS eee Pe $35.00 


The Upper School prepares 
Manual 
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up for their lack of hearing. Because 
deaf children deserve the right to grow 
and develop to the limit of their powers, 
just as much as hearing children do. Be. 
cause I have taught deaf children for 
years and years, and love them, and have 
heard too often, in Septembers, of long 
dull summers that shouldn’t have been 
dull. Because your own little Junior got 
spanked, yesterday, for spilling ink all 
over the living room floor, when the ink 
was the only interesting thing in the 
house that Junior could find to tinker 
with! Because—” 

“Help!” Junior’s mother interrupted. 
“Pll get together some constructive ma- 
terial tomorrow!” 

And I hope all the other parents who 
can will do that, too. 





East Meets West 
(Continued from page 341) 

who had grown up in this cult and was 
impregnated with the religious customs 
and faith he was expressing. And _ yet, 
there was the especial manner of Spiegel 
himself. When he stood during an_ inter- 
val, perhaps with his back to the audi- 
ence, one saw the fine bodily control and 
the mastery of poise as well as of ex 
pression. One strange feature of his dance 
is the complete lack of music. Because of 
his deafness, he has been compelled to 
absorb the rhythm through his eyes, as it 
were, and yet he has made it so com 
pletely his own that the lack of accom: 
paniment is insignificant.” 

The Munich Telegram sounds the final 
note of acclaim to this chorus of praise: 
“There are few dancers of today who 
can be considered of established impor- 
tance. J. H. Spiegel is among those few. 
And one cannot offer him a more impres 
sive compliment than to remark that, in 
a great European art center, he is known 
as a Javanese temple dancer and few per 
sons believe he is actually a Munich paint 
er. . . . Instead of making the spectators 
feel his deprivation, he brings to them 4 
consciousness of his inner wealth.” 
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A B.A. and a Job 
(Continued from page 352) 

hearing students. The attendance was not 
large and the small classes made condi- 
tions favorable for the deaf girl, but she 
longed for her deaf companions, and was 
lonely. Thrust suddenly into the atmos- 
phere of the hearing, she found her reci- 
tations difficult, but she liked her studies 
and kept doggedly at work. At the end 
of the year, she was rewarded by being 
promoted with her class. 

The following summer, the family 
moved to the Pacific coast, and estab- 
lished a permanent home in Palo Alto. 
Dorothy finished the three years of high 
school in a private school for girls. She 
was not so lonely here. She was growing 
accustomed to hearing companions, and 
she got along much better. She had some 
private tutoring in mathematics, which 
was always difficult for her. Also, her 
command of English being imperfect, she 
had some outside help in that. Otherwise, 
she received no other attention than was 
accorded her hearing classmates, and she 
completed the high school course in the 
allotted time. 

In 1921, she entered Stanford Univer- 
sity. Her mother arranged to attend the 
classes with her and take notes. 

“I suppose I could have gone through 
without her help,” Dorothy says, “but I 
certainly did get lots more out of it by hav- 
ing someone to talk things over with, both 
while I was doing the work and _after- 
wards.” 

Dorothy graduated in 1925 and _ re- 
ceived her B. A. degree. Then the prob- 
lem of an occupation loomed large. She 
tried working in an art studio for a while, 
but only her hands were employed, and 
her active mind resented enforced inac- 
tivity. Accordingly, she entered business 
college and took a course in typewriting. 
She was offered a trial position in the 
appointment office at Stanford University. 
She made good at the work, and was 
given a permanent place on the staff. For 
six years, she has held this position suc- 
cessfully. 








Theco 


St. Charles 


Occupying Entire Block 
On the Boardwalk 





At New Jersey Avenue 
Atlantic City 





A Smart Hotel in 
America’s 


Smartest Resort 


VACATION DOLLARS go farther 

than ever at the St. Charles. Fine 

location, superb meals, surf bathing 

from hotel, low rates—a stay at the 

St. Charles means the perfect vaca- 

tion! Stay long for your health’s 
sake too. 


IDEAL 
CONVENTION 
FACILITIES 


ATTRACTIVE 
RATES 
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The Minuet—Graduation Day, 1932 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. The 
school is in the suburbs of the city of Wash- 
ington, which offers many educational ad- 
vantages. Address 


ANNA C. REINHARDT, President 


The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 











A NEW GEM 


Smaller ... lighter ... more compact 


NEW MODEL No. 42 


The receiver weighs only 1/3 ounce. It may 
be worn by means of a small tip or by a mould 
which fits into the ear. No impression has to be 
taken for this mould, which comes in different 
sizes. Many customers can wear the new re- 
ceiver in the ear without mould, loop or tip. 


The new transmitter is thinner than any of our 
‘previous models, as we have embodied the fea- 
tures of the Sound Perfector in the transmitter. 


oe ¢ 


Call for Demonstration or Write for 
Booklet V. R. 


oe ¢ 


The Gem Ear Phone Company, Inc. 
47 West 34th Street New York City 
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Selected by A. H. Damon 


Good spelling gives one no special credit, 
Good 
. are those who have the habit 
of noticing the spelling of words as they 
read. “The soul of the shoe” would bring 


but poor spelling is a disgrace. 
spellers . 


them up with the shock of an emergency 
brake. The person who asks you, “How do 
you spell it?” as you use a new word, can 
spell. 

—A. W. Burr. 

If civilized pedestrians shouted insults 
at each other when they met on the side- 
walk in the same mental attitude in which 
the average automobile driver toots his 
horn, the daily average of black eyes and 
punched noses would show a startling in- 
crease. 

—E. E. Tree. 
* *% *% 

To spoil a child is not easy, for Nature 
is all the time working in behalf of the 
childish virtues and is gently correcting the 
abnormalities of education. Still, it can be 
done. The secret of it is never to let the 
child alone, and to insist on doing for him 
all that he would otherwise do for himself 
—and more. In that “more” lies the spoil- 
ing power. 

—Samuel McChord Crothers. 


* * * 


The human race never has and _ never 
can stay put. With each generation it 
grows, and with each growth it changes, 
adjusting itself to new conditions. Hu 
man stupidity being what it is, these ad- 
justments are usually violent and depress- 
ing, for we do not know how to look 
ahead, and we never start adjusting soon 
enough. So there is always a_ painful 
“pay-off” for old blunders before a new 


era is ushered in. 
—Elsie Robinson. 
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It is easy to make acquaintances, but 
very difficult to shake them off, however 
irksome and unprofitable they are found, 
after once we have committed ourselves 
to them. 

Be courteous to all, but intimate with 
few, and let those few be weil tried be- 
fore you give them your confidence. 

—George Washington to his 
Nephew, Bushrod Washington, 
January, 1781. 
* * * 

We shall have made progress when we 
admit that it is better to anticipate and pre- 
pare for future changes than to wait for 
them to come and then seek means to avert 


them. 
—Dr. F. J. North, F. G. S. 
¥* * * 

I believe in the right of men to differ in 
their opinions and to be different in their 
conduct. 

—Walter Lippman. 
* *% *% 
But— 
The soul that has not suffered 
Will know no perfect hour; 
Generous the pruning, 
Lovelier the flower 
—Catherine Cate Coblentz. 
* * *% 

Our own ideas are clarified when we 
make friends with persons of a different 
way of thinking. “Every man seemeth right 
in his own eyes; but his neighbor cometh 
and trieth him.” 

—Samuel McChord Crothers. 


*% * * 


If there is any period one would de- 
sire to be born in, is it not in the age of 
Revolution; when the old and the new 
stand side by side and admit of being 
compared; when the energies of all men 
are searched by fear and by hope; when 
the historic glories of the old can be com- 
pensated by the rich possibilities of the 
new era? This time, like all times, is a 
very good one if we but know what to 
do with it. 

—Emerson. 
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Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
for the Adult Deaf 


PRIVATE LESSONS 

SMALL CLASSES 

PRACTICE CLASSES 
NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 


MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


Normal Graduate of the Nitchie School for the 
Hard of Hearing 


1012 Auditorium Building CHICAGO, ILL. 





CORALIE N. KENFIELD 
TEACHER OF LIP READING 


Authorized Normal Instructor. Normal Courses for 

Teachers of the Hard of Hearing Adult or Child in 

public school classes. For particulars as to methods 
and Units of Credit address 


617 SHREVE BUILDING 
SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 





MARGARET Jj. WORCESTER 


Normal Graduate, Muller-Walle Method; Postgraduate, 
Kinzie Method 


SPEECH-READING, CORRECTION OF 
SPEECH DEFECTS 
1509 Sherbrooke Street, West, 
MONTREAL, CANADA 





THE MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF 
LIP-READING 


1424 Fidelity Building Baltimore, Md. 
MISS AVONDALE N. GORDON, Principal 
18th Year 


Normal Training Courses Given to Qualified 
Applicants 





Dallas School of Lip Reading 
Edna Sanford Washington, Principal 
Private and Class Instruction for Adults and 
Children 
NITCHIE & MULLER-WALLE METHODS 
4324'% Gaston Avenue, Dallas, Texas 
Phone 8-3779 








ENGLISH VISIBLE SPEECH 
IN TWELVE LESSONS 
By ALEXANDER MELVILLE BELL 
(Fourth Edition) 


Revised and Edited by Caroline A. Yale 
Order from the Volta Bureau 


Price, $1.00 
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The Story of Lip Reading 
BY FRED DELAND 


Revised and completed by 


HARRIET ANDREWS MONTAGUE 


An authoritative and entertaining 


history of this art. 


An interest compelling narrative . ... The 
manner in which it is told is itself a striking 
feature of the book. . .. It is more than a re- 
cital of bare facts; it has caught the spirit of a 
great movement. It is properly a “human docu- 
ment—” the Biography of Lip Reading. 
—American Annals of the Deaf. 


Order from the 
VOLTA BUREAU 
PRICE, $2.75 PLUS POSTAGE 








Those in the Dark Silence 


The Deaf-Blind in North America 
A Record of Today 


By Corinne RocHELEAU AND ResBecca Mack 

If you are interested in either the deaf 
or the blind, you should know something 
about those who are struggling against 
both deprivations. This book is at once 
an indictment, a challenge, and an in- 


spiration. 
Published and Distributed by the 


VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35TH STREET, N. W. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Price, $2.00 plus postage 
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ANDY: 


COMPILED BY JoHN A. FERRALL 








Literary Note—Since her eye-glasses 
gave her a very intellectual look, the 
gentleman who had just been introduced 
ventured to open the conversation with a 
few remarks about books and _ reading, 
“And do you care for Crabbe’s Tales?” 
he inquired. 

“I never ate any,” responded the young 
lady, frankly. “But I’m very fond of 
lobsters.” 

And what he wonders is whether she is 
really as ignorant as she would seem to 
be, or whether that “lobster” reference 
was a trifle personal! 


Reading the Future — The husband, 
noting his wife’s silence and preoccupa- 
tion at dinner, wanted to know what was 
wrong. 

“Mrs. Nextdoor went out deliberately 
and bought herself a hat exactly like 
mine,” explained his wife, indignantly. “I 
might have suspected it as I noticed how 
she looked at my hat Sunday.” 

“And so now you aren’t speaking any 
more?” said the husband. 

“I suppose not,” admitted the wile, 
grimly, “especially when she finds that | 
have just given my hat to her cook.” 


Ay, that’s the question!—They had 
bought a car on a cooperative basis, and 
one of them had learned to drive it very 
well indeed and so it came to the time when 
the partner should take lessons. “This,” 
said the experienced driver, “is the self: 
starter.” 

“Oh, I see,” said the friend. “I hadn't 
noticed that. So the car starts itself.” Then 
she looked puzzled. “But how in the world 


® e ” 
does it know when one wants it to start? 


It requires a keen ear.—The Boston 
Transcript reports a conversation between 
a member of Parliament and a well-known 
British peer. 
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“I’ve got a “orrible ’eadache,” said the 
former. “What would you prescribe?” 

“A couple of aspirates,” was the prompt 
answer. 


Wrong!—tThe visiting inspector was 
testing the general knowledge of the class, 
and especially its powers of accurate ob- 
servation. Finally he took a half-dollar 
from his pocket and slapping it down on 
the desk before him quickly, demanded: 
“What's that?” 

Instantly a voice from the back row an- 
swered: “Tails, sir!” it said. 


Literary Notes.—She was very liter- 
ary and he was not, says a Philadelphia 
newspaper. He had spent a harrowing 
evening discussing authors of whom he 
knew nothing, and their books, of which 
he knew less. Presently the young lady 
asked, archly, “Of course you've read 
‘Romeo and Juliet?’ ” 

He floundered helplessly for a moment, 
and then a brilliant thought came to him 
and he blurted out, happily, “I’'ve—I’ve 
read Romeo.” 


ey 


Not Missing.—<As he looked a trifle 
dubious after the first mouthful, she has- 
tened to explain, “I’m afraid, Hal, the pie 
isn't all that it should be. I think I must 
have left something out.” 

“No,” he protested, with a slight grim- 
ace, “there’s nothing you could leave out 
that would make a pie taste like this. It 
must be something you put in.” 


A man saw a message and an address on 
an egg he got for breakfast. The message 
read: 

“This egg was packed by a girl thou- 
sands of miles from the United States. She 
is supposed to be the prettiest girl in this 
neighborhood, and is prepared to marry 
the man who eats this egg.” 

The man cabled her, “Ill marry you.” 

The girl’s reply read: “I am flattered by 
your proposal, but I am now married and 
have three children.” 
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THE SPEECH-READERS GUILD 
OF BOSTON, INC. 


339 Commonwealth Avenue 


BOSTON, MASS. 


A House devoted to the 
needs of the hard of hear- 
ing; social, educational activ- 
ities and field service. Ap- 
pointments may be made for 
consultations; hearing tests 
by 3A or 4A Audiometers; 
trial of hearing instruments. Bed rooms for 
students and visitors. Office hours 9-5, Satur- 
days 9-1, Sundays and Holidays excepted. 

VISITORS WELCOME 








THE SAN FRANCISCO LEAGUE 
FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


Invites the delegates of the 1932 Conference to 
our club room, 


1212 Market Street, Room 304 


A Community Center for the Deafened 
Lip Reading Classes, Demonstration of Hear- 
ing Aids—Recreation and other activities. 
May We Offer You Our Western 
Hospitality! 





The Chicago League for the Hard of Hearing 
64 East Lake Street, De Paul Building, Tenth Floor 
A Community Organization for the Deafened 
CONSTRUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL and SOCIAL 
Free Lip-Reading Classes and Employment Bureau 
Working for Prevention of Deafness 


Membership not restricted to the Hard of Hearing 





WASHINGTON LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 
Incorporated 
826 Connecticut Avenue, N. W. 
Practice Classes Every Monday, 8 P. M. 


Visitors Welcome 





ALL UNDER ONE ROOF 


Foreign and domestic makes of hearing aids—electric 
and no battery types. ‘Twenty-five years’ experience 
in specialized service. Without obligation write to or 


call on 
D. FARBER, CONSULTANT 
ASSOCIATED HEARING AIDS COMPANY 
59 E. Madison Street, Chicago, III. 








BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 
By LOUISE UPHAM 
Principal of Cresheim Hall, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
oe gg See $1.00 
The Question Book—For Second Year Classes__$1.00 
Language Drill Stories—For Third Year Classes__$1.00 
What People Do—Short Lessons on Occupations.$1.00 


Attractively illustrated in color—Order from the 
Author 
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THE CONVERSATIONAL READER 
BY KATE AND SOPHIA ALCORN 


A Method of Developing Silent Reading and 
the Conversational Habit in the Primary Grades 


Price, 60 cents. Postage extra. 
Order from the Authors 


STANFORD, KENTUCKY 





STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 


(Scond Edition) 
By EDITH FITZGERALD 


Of interest to teachers and 
mothers of deaf children 


THE McCLURE CO., Inc. Staunton, Va. 
Price $3.15, postpaid 


LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 


Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 








WANT COLUMN 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one 

insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each ad- 

ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 

Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Bureau, 1537 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


PHYSICAL Culture Teacher wants’ position for 
1932-33. One year’s training, three years’ experience 
teaching the deaf. References. Julia M. Williamson, 
936 West Michigan Avenue, Jacksonville, Illinois. 





GRADUATE of West Virginia Normal Training Class 
wishes position for -33. Have had two years of 
college work. Address L. , Volta Bureau. 





WANTED: By an experienced and thoroughly trained 
oral teacher, position for 1932-33 in school for the deaf 
or as private teacher. Address A. S. K., Volta Bureau. 





WANTED: Position for 1932-33 as Assistant to 
Superintendent or teacher in advanced oral grades 
by man with fifteen years’ experience in large east- 
ern school. References. Address F.S.T., Volta Bureau, 





WANTED: Position by teacher with three years’ 
training and several years’ experience. Holds Asso- 
ciation Standard Certificate. Address E. B. S., c/o 
Volta Bureau. 





FOR SALE: Radioear. Series 177. One year old. 
Excellent condition. Will sell for much less than 
cost price. Address Mrs. Malcolm L. Bell, 24 High 
Street. Marblehead, Mass. 





EXPERIENCED teacher of the deaf will teach and 
care for deaf or deafened child in teacher’s home. 
Modern methods. Best care. Reasonable rates. 
References. Address W. E. L., Volta Bureau. 


THE NEWER METHOD IN SPEECH 
READING FOR THE HARD OF 
HEARING CHILD 
BY 
OLIVE WHILDIN AND AGATHA SCALLY 
PRICE $3.00 


THE VOLTA BUREAU, 


1537 35th STREET, WASHINGTON, D. CG 





The Driscoll Arithmetic 


by 
AnitTa Driscott, Epirn M. Bus tt, Exiza 
McSuerry Woopror, AND Co in S. BUELL 
The Teacher’s Book gives the work of the Kinder 
garten and Grades 1 and 2, also details of pre 


sentation of the work through Grade 4. Price pet 
copy, $1.25. 


Book I. The children’s book for Grades 3 and 4. 
Price per copy, $1.00; 85c each in quantities of one 
dozen. 

Order from 


THE VERMONT PRINTING CO. 
Brattleboro, Vt. 











WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 
PLEASE MENTION THE VOLTA REVIEW 





OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN 


BOOKS I and II 
by Edith M. Buell 


Book I coutains outline and presentation of the work 
of the first, second, third, and fourh years. 


Book II contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the fifth and sixth years. 


Price per copy $2.50, inculding postage 
Send orders to EDITH M. BUELL 


904 Lexington Avenue New York City 








